purity and nourishmen’, there 
is ing superior.”—Medical Magazine. 
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HOME STUDY the Key 


to Success. 


In order that you may be qualified to meet the dema: ds that will be made upon 
you as you push onwards in your business career, you should continue to study 
after you have made a start in the business world. It is often only after you have 
begun practical work that you discover the particular kind of knowledge and the 
subjects that will best help you towards early success. Whatever the subject in 
which you are deficient, whether it be Book-keeping, Shorthand, Modern Languages, 
Commercial Routine, Handwriting, Business Arithmetic, etc., you should at once 
set about acquiring the knowledge you lack. The first step is to obtain the best 
instructors possible, practical men who know what you want and who are qualified 
to coach you rapidly in their own subjects. If you reside in London attendance at 
Pitman’s Metropolitan School offers you the surest mode of quickly and thoroughly 
attaining your object, but if you are not within personal reach of this, the largest 
Business Training College in the world, you may enter upon your study just as 


effectively and with certain specific advantages by taking instruction through the 
post. 


Distance No Object. 


Wherever you reside a postage stamp will within a few hours bring you into 
direct communication with any department of the School. You will be taught 
personally, the fees charged you will be fair, and membership of the School will 
bring you other advantages which you cannot afford to disregard. 


2,000 Appointments Annually. 


Postal students of the School, as soon as they are proficient, use the P.M.S. Situa- 
tions Bureau equally with those who attend personally, and some of the best appoint- 
ments secured have been taken by those who have been trained entirely by 
correspondence. No situation fee of any kind is charged. 

If you wish to advance in your present position or obtain a better one, fill up the 


form below and send it at once to the Secretary, Pitman’s Metropolitan School, 
Southampton Row, London, W.C. 








To the Secretary— 
PITMAN’S METROPOLITAN SCHOOL, SoutHamrton Row, Lonpon, W.C. 


Please forward me a copy of the Prospectus for Personal Tuition, or of the pamphlet entitled 


“ Home Siudy”’ (Gratis and post-free).* 
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THE BEST LIFE POLICY 


Is obviously that which yields the largest sum when it becomes due, with 
the greatest convenience and advantage to its holder till that time. The 
Bonus Policies issued by 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
Life Assurance Society, 





In which the Whole Profits are divided among the Policyholders, 


Fully answer that description, in proof of which the results, both during 
their lifetime and at death, of practically every participating Policy issued 
during the last fifty years, are published in the Society’s Prospectus. The 
results clearly show that the Society's Policies are not only 


EXCEPTIONALLY PROFITABLE 


From the Life Assurance point of view, but also that, being of known 
Cash Value, they are Negotiable Documents always available for all purposes 
of Family and Business Security, and open 


Funds of Credit to their Holders 
At any time that suits their convenience. 


HEAD OFFICE: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON OFFICE: 28 CORNHILL, E.C., & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W 
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Diarrhea, Dysentery, &c., 
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Physicians accompany each Bottle. 
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Hurricane Island. 
By H. B. MARRIOTT-WATSON., 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Pall Mall Gazette :—‘' The hearty pleasure of fierce fighting 
and the absorbing suspense of villainy and violence ever 
impending are here in full measure ; and withal we have real 
humour and the literary something that is described as 
‘ distinction.’ ”’ 

Spectator :—“‘ We have read stories more than we can 
number of mutinies on board ship, but we have never seen 
one better told than “ Hurricane Is'and ’’—first published in 
Good Words. Holgate is a quite masterly study—a villain of 
real genius, who goes out in a perfect blaze of his owm 
peculiar kind of glory.’’ 








Daily Telegraph :—* It isa banquet from which the feaster 

is loath to depart. Weclose the book wanting more. Mr. 

Photo : Elliott & Fry, Baker Street, W. Marriott Watson’s inventive genius has given usa successiom 
H. Marriott-Watson of really absorbing chapters.”’ 
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Economy is wise oie but iaihiie more than 
mere economy is secured by the use, as a breakfast 
food, of porridge made from 
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It is not only economical in regard to price, but economical in its action on 
the system, because it supplies strength and vigour better than cny 
other food, prevents waste of tissue, and bui'ds up a healthy constitution 
at the lowest possible cost. At the same time it i; dclicious to 
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eat and easy to digest. Two packets of “Provost” Oats will make | 





as much porridze as three packets of imported Oats. 
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Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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THE TRYSTING PLACE 
From an original drawing by Arthur Twidle 
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John Bright 


WO passengers were going by train 
| from Rochdale to Manchester one 
morning. They were concealed 
from each other by the news- 
papers they were reading. It was a time 
of critical difficulties between England 
and Russia. One passenger said : ‘‘ Things 
are getting very serious.’’ ‘“‘ Yes,” said 
the other ‘And there’s only one man 
in England,” said the first passenger, 
“who can lead -us right.” ‘‘ Who is 
that ?”’ asked the other. ‘“ John Bright, 
was the reply. “I am John Bright,” was 
the quiet rejoinder. The two men put 
down their papers and were never strang- 
ers afterwards. 

That passenger pretty well voiced the 
feeling of most people in Rochdale at 
that time, although Bright had half the 
country against him just then. 

John Bright was ‘born, lived, died, and 
lies buried in Rochdale. But let not 
Lancashire lay the flattering unction to 
her soul that no other part of England 
helped in the making of her great man. 
Before the Toleration Act there was an 
Abraham Bright in Wiltshire, whose 
descendants removed to Coventry. In 
1802 Jacob Bright, the father of the 
statesman, settled in Rochdale. The son 
has told the world that his father at first 
earned only six shillings a week, which 
was all a hand-loom weaver at that time 
could earn.” But Jacob was progressive 
and soon took an old mill on Cronkeyshaw 
—the common upon which the Tribune’s 
home of ‘One Ash”’ looks down. Busi- 
ness grew, new mills were built, the 
number of hands became great, and in a 
speech made in 1867 John Bright was 
able to say: “There has been during 
57 years an uninterrupted harmony and 
confidence between my family connected 
with the business and those who have 
assisted us and been employed in it.” 

There was at first no Friends’ Meeting 
House in Rochdale, and Jacob trudged 
six miles on Sundays to one near Oldham. 
The Meeting House, Rochdale, was erected 
in 1808, and was destined to hold close 

XXXIV—411 


at Rochdale 


and pathetic 
Bright’s life. 

John Bright, in early life, was as good 
at football and cricket then as he after- 
wards became as an angler. 

Bright s first school was at “‘ Townhead.”’ 
Young John had a sort of ascendancy 
among his school mates from his modesty 
and his success in securing privileges and 
holidays for the boys. 

His father believed in education and 
sent him first to the famous school of 
the Friends at Ackworth, and afterwards 
to Mr. Simpson’s Academy at York, and 
finally to a once well-known school at 
Newton, near Clitheroe. Even then he 
was a firm exponent of “ law and order,” 
for when a teacher exceeded the stipu- 
lated length of lesson the lad would say : 
“Sir, it is past the hour!” He used to 
say in after years that the food was poor, 
but there was always beer. Tea was not 
yet. 

The scholar was not carried through an 
advanced course. Speaking at Rochdale 
in 1877, he said that at the four schools 
he attended ‘‘he never heard anything 
there to his present recollection about 
science, and very little about art.” 

He was only eight years of age when 
cries began to ring through the cotton 
districts of “No Corn Laws!” and 
“Annual Parliaments!’ Cronkeyshaw 
Common was becoming a storm-centre 
for the earners of six shillings a week when 
he could hardly spell a_ three-syllable 
word in his reading book. John Bright 
was eight in the year of “ Peterloo,” and 
heard reverberations of it all through 
his youth. One sharp reminder was the 
appointment of the Rev. W. R. Hay to 
be Vicar of Rochdale at £2,400 a year, 
who had presided over the meeting of 
magistrates at Manchester at the “ mas- 
sacre.” Bright was eighteen when eight 
men were killed by the soldiery in a 
weavers’ riot at Cronkeyshaw. 

Rochdale had no member of Parliament 
when the Reform Bill was brought in in 
1831, and only a third of its weavers could 
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find work. There was enough going on 
to set John Bright thinking, though 
books were dear, and the Manchester 
Guardian came out on Saturdays only, at 
7d. per copy. Up to his twenty-second 
year his father’s goods had been twenty- 
one times seized for Church Rate. The 
times were hard, and they made resolute 
men. 

Young Bright made his first public 
speeches on temperance. Two cottages 
are to be seen to-day at Catley Lane 
Head, near the Rooley Moor road into 
Rossendale, which in 1830 were a_ small 
Unitarian school. It was twelve yards 
long and six yards wide, but it helped to 
train the voice of a speaker whose massive 
periods were to sway vast crowds at 
Bingley Hall and Pomona Gardens, and 
the Parliament of England itself. Oliver 
Ormerod and Thos. Booth were his com- 
rades, and so fearful of a bad reception 
and breakdown were the trio, that they 
arranged for the two off duty to applaud 
the one who was in the trough of the sea. 
Outside one of his meetings at Mill Bottom 
an old woman asked what that fellow had 
come there for. ‘‘ W’at, he’s tawkin o’ 
that rate ?”’ A local wag replied: ‘ As 
soon as he’s elected to Parliament he says 
you shall all have rum in your tea.”’ 
“Eh!” she cried, “does he? Why, 
then, that’s the chap for us!” 

The Rev. John Aldis, father of learned 
sons, spoke at a Bible Society’s meeting 
at the Friends’ Meeting House at this 
time. Bright was his chairman, and 
made a speech of great promise, but 
very rapidly delivered. Mr. Aldis, in 
conversation afterwards, warmly praised 
it, but counselled a more deliberate style. 
Long afterwards Mr. Bright referred to 
the interview as his first lesson in public 
speaking. 

At this time Bright was of age, and had 
become deeply thoughtful. He attended 
Manchester market regularly, and paid 
the workmen at the Rochdale mill. It 
was remarked that he took longer time to 
pay the people from his concern for their 
welfare, and the many questions he asked 
as to their families and the extent of their 
cottage accommodation. His career as 
social reformer started at the pay-desk. 


SUNDAY .- MAGAZINE 


He often spoke on education during his 
life, and it is interesting to record that he 
persuaded Richard Cobden to pay his first 
visit to Rochdale in 1837 to speak on 
British Schools. The friendship which was 
to be so long, tender, and fruitful for the 
country dated from that night when the 
two young men spoke in West Street 
Baptist Schoolroom, near the Friends’ 
Meeting House. 

In 1839, in his 28th year, he brought 
a gracious bride from Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
the daughter of Jonathan Priestman, of 
that city. He had built for her the now 
world-famous home of “One Ash,” so 
called from the solitary ash that grew 
upon the site. Solitary the place was 
too soon again to be! His first child, 
Helen Priestman Bright, was born there, 
October 10th, 1840, and lived to be a 
great help and joy to her father. But 
only eleven months after her bitth, her 
mother, who had been ill of consumption, 
died at Leamington, where her husband 
had taken her in the hope of recovery. 

It was here, while his beloved one lay 
dead upstairs, that that remarkable scene 
took place between him and Cobden, 
who called upon him in his dark hour, and 
urged him to find consolation in efforts 
to save the starving poor from death. 
Bright has told us the story in a passage 
of imperishable beauty in his speech at 
the unveiling of Cobden’s statue in the 
Bradford Exchange. 

Party, and especially ecclesiastical feel- 
ing, ran high at Rochdale at that time. 
What with the resolutions on the Queen’s 
matriage, Dr. Molesworth’s pertinacity, 
John Bright’s oratory, low wages, dear food 
and the Church Rate contest, Rochdale 
was indeed in the “ roaring forties.” 

The poll of ratepayers went on from 
Monday to Friday inclusive. 8,000 rate- 
payers voted, and a majority of 84 was 
recorded against the rate. Then came 
the famous meeting in St. Chad’s church- 
yard to upset the result of the poll, on 
July 29th, 1840. The church was fixed 
as the meeting place, and John Bright, 
then 29 years of age, made his first and 
last appearance in the pulpit. The church 
was packed, but if there were 1,400 people 
inside there were 2,600 outside. So the 
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meeting was adjourned to the churchyard. 
Here Bright took up his position on a 
tombstone. The Vicar’s party stood on 
another tomb to the right of their oppo- 
nents. There is no doubt that Bright's 
speech, from that strange platform, had a 
great effect in securing the large majority. 
The rate was 
never collected, 
and died a 
natural death 
before the 
repealing Act. 
The Free 
Trade campaign, 
destined to shake 
England to its 
centre, was now 
well on its way. 
Cobden had 
been returned for 
Stockport in 
1840, but Villiers’ 
repeal motion in 
1842 was lost by 
a majority of 


213.. But the 
poverty of the 
people was 


fighting a sterner 
and quicker 
battle than 
that of the Parliamentary lobbies. In 
Rochdale half an ounce of tea was bought 
for a halfpenny, and half-pennyworths 
of butter, pennyworths of bacon, half an 
oatcake for a family of five, and ha’porths 
of bread and potatoes, were purchases 
commonly made. Mr. Bright said that 
“poor man ”’ was then in Rochdale ‘‘ the 
title applied to every working man.” 
The ‘‘ Plug Dragoons” began to visit 
the mills. They took the plugs out of the 
boilers, and so stopped all machinery and 


work. One day 15,000 swarmed through 
Drake street. Loaves were thrown to 


them by sympathising or politic trades- 
people, and the bread was eaten vora- 
ciously. John Bright addressed some of 
the ‘‘ Dragoons” near Greenbank and 
advised return to work, while promising to 
labour to secure free imports of food. 
Bright’s first candidature was for Dur- 
ham city in 1843, and he was defeated. He 





John Bright and his Grandson, Leonard 
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came back to Rochdale far from dis- 
couraged. In July, 1843, on the un- 
seating of Lord Dungannon for the briberv 
of voters, Mr. Bright was returned for 
Durham. A meeting was held in London 
to congratulate him, and it was on that 
occasion that Sir John Bowring altered a 
famous epigram 
to read :— 
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““* Tis meet enough, 
and fit enough, 
The House to be 
enlightened ; 
For sure enough, 
they’re dull 
enough, 
And wanting to 
be Brightened.”’ 


The epoch of 
his great 
speeches set in 
after his return 
to Parliament. 
During the next 
forty years, with 
some sad inter- 
vals of illness 
and disablement, 
he poured out 
a flood of 
oratory such as 
few men in 
the world have equalled, either in its 
extent or its excellence. His conclusion 
at the Covent Garden meeting, on October 
13th, 1843, is a fair specimen of the nature 
of his appeals to his countrymen. His 
sentences spread out like the course of 
a river in a wide plain. His tone is deeply 
Christian. He treats politics as the 
sublime task of translating the divine 
principles of justice and mercy into the 
law and policy of the democratic State. 
He said :— 

‘* And when our labours are over, when 
our warfare is accomplished, our consola- 
tion and reward shall be that in our day 
and generation we have been permitted 
to advance at least one great step towards 
the glorious and promised time when 
human laws shall harmonize with the 
sublime injunctions of the Christian Code, 
and when man, as an individual or in 
communities, shall accept and obey that 
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divinest piecept of all, ‘ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them.’ ”’ 

Not a few of his public appearances were 





One Ash, Rochdale 


with that renowned orator, W. J. Fox, 
member for Oldham. For Bright to 
shine in such company proved the super- 
lative force of his genius. They spoke 
at Rochdale together in 1843. Ebenezer 
Elliott, the Corn-Law Rhymer, author of 
the now popular world-anthem, “‘ When 
wilt Thou Save the People ?’’ paid a fine 
tribute to Bright in Parliament :— 
“ Bright in the lion’s den, 
Champion of honest men, 
Lion and dove of peace.”’ 

That is almost a portrait. 

The Brights taught their workpeople to 
read, inviting them to come to the office 
in relays. Afterwards they opened a school 
in a large room in the mill. Scholars are 
living in Rochdaie to-day whose only 
education was obtained there. Jacob 
Bright, brother of John Bright, was the 
moving spirit and teacher, but he only 
carried out the purposes of the firm. 

When Cobden’s business was failing, in 
great part because of his devotion to the 
anti-Corn Law movement, he wrote 
Bright saying he thought of retiring from 
public life. His friend urged him not to 
do so, and found help for him in his need. 
His letter to Cobden throws light on their 
intimacy and mutual dependence. Bright 
wrote: “I can in no degree take your 
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place. As a second I can fight, but there 
are incapacities about me, of which I am 
fully conscious, which prevent my being 
more than a second in such a work as we 
have laboured in.” Bright and 
Cobden had to turn their backs 
upon home-life for many days 
together. In what was then 
thought a great itinerary, 
Bright travelled 850 miles in 
nine days. Cobden’s youngest, 
once seeing his father in the 
family circle, asked him ‘‘ when 
he was going home?” The 
child thought his home must 
be where he usually was. 
Both Cobden and Bright ap- 
pealed to the conscience of Sir 
Robert Peel. They believed 
he was with them at heart, and 
they pressed him hard. They 
told him he had a name and 
reputation to guard, though 
some others had not. 

When, on June 25th, 1846, the Repeal 
Bill passed the Lords, the ringers and some 
few of the public, without waiting for Dr. 
Molesworth’s permission, entered the bel- 
fry, barricaded it, and then rang a merry 
peal in honour of the event. Before long 
the Vicar, supported by the grave-digger, 
armed with a crowbar, broke through the 
door and commanded the bells to be 
stopped. But the mischief was already 
done. 

Rochdale turned out in procession on 
July 8th, 1846, 12,000 people walking 
from Cronkeyshaw. Mr. Elihu Burritt 
rode with Mr. Bright in his carriage. 
The town knew what it owed to its great 
townsman, so did the country. A few 
weeks later John Bright received a mag- 
nificent present from 3,647 subscribers. 
It was an oak book-case covering one 
side of the library and containing 1,200 
volumes chosen by himself. In this col- 
lection history, biography, and poetry are 
in great force. The carving is rich and 
appropriate. The supports are sheaves 
of corn and fruit of various kinds, and a 
vessel homeward-bound is shown above 
the cornice. Stores of corn and cotton 
are piled on the quay. 

Bright differed from his workpeople, 
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and many others, over the Ten Hours’ 
Bill, but he never resented or punished 
independence of judgment. 

A happy event took place on June 10th, 
1847, when Mr. Bright was married to 
Miss Margaret Elizabeth Leatham, of 
Wakefield, in the Meeting House of 
that town. After a lengthy period of 
meditation, Mr. Bright rose and said: 
“Friends, I, take my friend, Margaret 
Elizabeth Leatham, to be my wife, 
promising through Divine assistance to 
be unto her a loving and faithful husband 
until it shall please the Lord by death to 
separate us.” This union was a long and 
happy one. Seven children were given 
to ““One Ash” as the years passed by. 
The eldest, John Albert Bright, was born 
March 18th, 1848. His father’s princi- 
ples, in politics and religion, are firmly 
held by him, and he has had the distinction 
of being Member of Parliament for Central 
Birmingham. 

Mr. Bright’s preparation for his great 
speeches must have been thorough; they 
are a mosaic of facts, figures, pleasantries, 
quotations, and appeals to history. But 
all the varied elements are 
marshalled to serve his argu- 
ment, which mounts by calm 
flights of eloquence to a splen- 
did climax. Bright had no 
“study” in the usual sense. 
A glance at the dining-room 
at “One Ash” shows us his 
real retreat. After consulting 
his books in the library he 
would do his best work in the 
dining-room. It was a plainer 
room, for his early training left 
him severely simple in his 
tastes. England owes a debt 
to that room, I thought the 
other evening, as I sat there 
talking to his son, who, with 
his amiable and accomplished 
wife, well maintains the dignity 
and traditions of an honoured 
home. Mr. Bright’s feeling for 
birds and animals amounted to affection. 
He hardly ever passed a dog in the street 
without calling to it, and, if he could, 
talking to it. Big and fierce-looking dogs 
he thus saluted, and they never attacked 
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him. He had a parrot, which was by no 
means a member of “ the dumb creation.” 
Indeed, she was eloquent in more languages 
than her master. Once when Mr. Bright 
was travelling and had changed at Chester, 
the parrot cage was placed with the luggage 
on the platform, attracting not a few spec- 
tators. Seeing the people stand around, 
the bird gave a spring and cried out: 
“T’m John Bright’s Polly!” 
Distinguished visitors were seen at 
“One Ash,” including Charles Sumner, 
the Duke of Connaught, Lord Derby, and, 
of course, Mr. Cobden. Mr. Bright had no 
regular amanuensis, and until his declining 
years; he would pack his own bag and walk 
to the station, which was a good way off. 
Years before 1864, Rochdale Liberals had 
asked Mr. Bright to stand for Parlia- 
ment’ for his native town. But Man- 
chester had returned him without a con- 
test, and he could not deny its claim. 
The hour was coming when Manchester 
would turn her back upon Mr. Bright, for 
England was drifting into war with 
Russia, and he refused to admit the 
necessity or righteousness of British inter- 





The Friends Meeting House, Rochdale 


(John Bright sat in the uncushioned seat ia tre foreground) 


ference He was for Peace what Paul 
was for Christianity—the chief apostle. 
Of course he was the butt of the conven- 
tional party man and doctrinaire. 
Manchester was for war, and Bright 
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had no shred of finesse in his political 
texture. When they were for war, he 
was for peace, heart and soul. He stood 
for ten minutes unheard in the Manchester 
Town Hall on the 17th December, 1854. 
From a popularity that might have in- 
toxicated him he had come to that. He 
had ‘‘ made himself of no reputation ”’ 
for his cause. But Manchester was not 
his only platform. The House’ of Com- 
mons voted against him, but it always 
yielded itself to the spell of his pathetic 
oratory. It gave him a license to preach 
to its better nature, while it went on 
supporting the Government. “ You 
know,” he told the House, ‘that have 
never flattered either Court or C..binet, 
and I will not now stoop to flatter the 
people. I behold the abyss into which 
multitudes would plunge the country.” 
Perhaps the greatest passage in all his 
oratory was in his speech of 23rd Feb- 
ruary, 1855. ‘‘ The angel of death has 
been abroad throughout the land; you 
may almost hear the beating of his wings. 
There is no one, as when the first-born 
were slain of old, to sprinkle with blood 
the lintel and the two side posts of our 
doors that he may spare and pass on. 
He takes his victims from the castle of 
the noble, the mansion of the wealthy, and 
the cottage of the poor; and it is on 
behalf of all these classes that I 
make this solemn appeal.’’ In_ 1856 
his health suffered from the fatigue 
and insults he had to bear. But 
he could afford to forget these things, 
for Gladstone paid him a magnificent 
tribute, Lord Brougham offered him his 
villa in Cannes. and the Empress of Russia 
insisted on a personal interview with him 
in Italy. One thing wounded him. He 
was rejected for Manchester, and was 
nearly 3,000 votes behind Sir John 
Potter, who stood for the war policy. 
Many trees of the same forest then fell : 
Cobden at Huddersfield, Miall at Roch- 
dale, and Fox at Oldham. 

It was net til] 16th June, 1857, that he was 
back in Rochdale, and he found flags of wel- 
come on his mills, placed there by his work- 
people. Then a signal honour was paid him, 
Birmingham in that year elected him 
unopposed in his absence, and he held and 


adorned the seat for 32 years, till his death 
in 1889. The speeches he made, and 
the services to the people at home and 
to peace abroad which he rendered during 
that quarter of a century, would of them- 
selves make him great and renowned. 
Rochdale proved loyal to him in all 
political weather, and as crowning evi- 
dence elected Richard Cobden, as its mem- 
ber, unopposed. This brought the two 
men together at a succession of great 
meetings for which no ordinary halls 
sufficed. The Cotton Famine was almost 
theme enough. For the 95 cotton mills 
of Rochdale 14,071 persons were em- 
ployées, but 10,793 were out of work, 
and the rest averaged only two days a 
week. The £10 bale of cotton of better 
times now cost {50. Cobden’s course was 
nearlyrun. Bright was with him at Mid- 
hurst on April 2nd, 1865, when his spirit 
passed away. He tried to speak of 
Cobden in the House of Commons. He 
rose after Disraeli’s fine eulogium, but he 
had not gone far before he had to cover 
his face with his hands. Recovering him- 
self, he uttered the tender and treasured 
words: ‘I little knew how much I loved 
him until I found that I had lost him.” 
Manchester asked him to unveil a statue 
to Cobden, but he declined. Bradford 
asked a like favour, and got no encourage- 
ment. It was left to Mr. Alfred Illing- 
worth, one of his closest friends, and a 
man of character sterling as his own, to 
negotiate the arrangement. It took time. 
Bright was worth waiting for, and often 
had to be waited for.. The story is worth 
telling, and is somewhat dramatic. 
“They want your answer at Bradford,”’ 
said Mr. Illingworth, when the two were 
at a game of billiards at the Reform Club. 
Bright replied: ‘‘ How can I go, Illing- 
worth, when I refused Manchester ? ”’ 
For a moment Mr. Illingworth was in 
despair. He thought there was no way 
out. But a thought flashed into his 
mind. ‘‘ Yes, Bright,” he said, “ but 
Manchester stoned the prophets: Bradford 
never did!’’ The right chord had been 
struck. A new light came into Bright’s 
face, and his friend said no word more, 
convinced that he had captured his man. 
He at once told Bradford to fix a date 
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and announce Bright. Later on he showed 
him the newspaper advertising the fixture. 
‘“ Tllingworth,” said Bright, “‘ I never said 
I would go!” “No,” said Mr. Illing- 
worth, “but you never said you wouldn't 
go!’ That was all. He went, and deli- 
vered an address of such beauty and 
pathos that there was not a dry eye in 
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minutes. Mr. Bright hurried to Rochdale 
from Parliament to find her dead. The 


long and loving union of over thirty 


years was thus dissolved with fearful 
suddenness. The blow told severely upon 
him. When at home, he always strolled 


out with Mrs. Bright in afternoons, several 
dogs with them. But I have it on the best 





The Library at One Ash 


the great meeting. Some of the reporting 
staff, professionally detached in mind as 
they have to be, were affected to tears. 
Like his speech at Lloyd Garrison’s 
London reception, the unveiling speech at 
Bradford will remain an all enduring master- 
piece of English. Of almost equal fame 
is his comparison of himself to ‘ the 
Shunamite woman,” ‘ who dwelt with her 
own people,’ and his marvellous speech 
on the charitable application of the Irish 
Church surplus. Illness fought against 
him in his position as a Cabinet Minister, 
but he shed lustre on the Administra- 
tion. 

On 13th May, 1878, Mrs. Bright was 
seized with fatal illness, and died in a few 


authority that after Mrs. Bright’s death 
he never went for walks again. He 


became a lonelier man. He was 70 
years of age on November 16th, 1881, 
and Rochdale escorted him to ‘“ One 
Ash” with six brass bands and 1,400 


toich-bearers. He was now “ Bright of 
Rochdale’ for all time, having a place 
in the hearts of the people from which he 
could never be driven. In 1883 he opened 
the new Infirmary given to the town by 
Mr. Thos. Watson, M.P. One ward, at 
the urgent desire of Mr. Watson’s daugh- 
ters, was called the “‘ Bright Ward.” The 
same year saw the happy marriage of his 
eldest son, John Albert Bright, to Miss 
Edith Eckersley Shawcross, of Foxholes, 
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Rochdale, a lady who, with self-concealing 
assiduity, steadily helps the best things 
and the truest life of Rochdale. It was 
a golden year. Birmingham celebrated 
the 25th year of his membership for 
the city with extraordinary enthusiasm. 
Dr. R. W. Dale, in an address rivalling 
the eloquence and power of Mr. Bright 
himself, presented to him his portrait 
by Frank Holl, and a_ silver dessert 
service, costing 600 guineas. One hundred 
and fifty other addresses followed. 

The following years saw him much in 
Rochdale. The Home Rule dispute and his 
severance from old colleagues was a sore 
trial to him. He visibly declined in 
health, and fretted over public affairs. 
He sat nearly all day in an easy chair, 
in the dining-room. A _ loving hand 
affixed the high arm on the left side 
for the better resting of his head. 

The days of departure drew nigh. 
Birmingham, which had honoured itself 
by loyalty to him for 32 years, was soon 


to lose its great member. The March of 
1889 saw his strength nearly gone, and 
his earthly course almost run. March has 
been a fatal month in the Bright family. 
It was to beso to him. Loving voices and 
faces were about him as day followed day, 
and the faith and love which had made his 
genius a spiritual power in the land, upheld 
him as he passed to the horizon’s verge. 
His tenderness to dumb creatures lasted 
with his life. His dog ‘‘ Fly” lay on his 
bed to the end. It was noticed that 
when he could no longer speak, his 
hand would gently pat the little creature. 
It was right and fitting. He who had 
preached goodwill, and made the cause 
of Peace sacred and august by his words, 
action and spirit, was himself at peace 
with God and man, and at peace also 
with the sentient creation subject to man. 
It was so he died, and the gratitude of 
many generations will follow him, and the 
love of the poor will make his fame 
eternal. 
J. Hirst-HOoLLoweE Lt. 





Tombstone on which John Bright addressed the great Meeting in 1840 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS 
CHAPTERS. 

Joy .Desborough, a _ wealthy 

American girl, is told by her 

lawyer that it was the wish of her 

father, now dead that the:year preceding her coming-of-age should 

be spent with the Marchesa dt Viletta. The Marchesa, who has 

heen married twice, but retains the name of her first husband, lives 

at a castle in the West of Scotland. Joy crosses the Atlantic and 

proceeds to Scotland. Arriving at the castle she is welcomed hy 

the Marchesa, who resides with her stepson, Colin Fortescue, 

and her son and daughter. That night Joy is awakened by hearing the 

boom of the loch bell. Twice the bell rings, and Joy, remembering the 

inscription on it, ‘“‘to summon a boat in sorrow, ring twice,’ goes 

to the window and sees Colin rowing across the loch. He brings back with 

him a strance-looking man, who lifts his hat, as if mockingly, towards the 

castle. Joy wonders who he is that has come ‘‘ in sorrow.’”’ «On the fol- 

lowing morning she mentions him to Pharlane, the piper, who implores her 

not to speak of what she has seen. Days pass without her seeing \or hearing 
anything of the stranger. 


CHAPTER IV 
“COLIN, THE MISER”’ 


E had not always, of course, days of unbroken sunshine, 

but I early grew not to be afraid of the weather. 

I sent for strong shoes, and a tartan cloak, and I 

was out all and every day. Colin taught me to 

row and to fish; Norman had gone to pay a visit in England, 

and after a little I could manage the smallest boat myself, and 

my host trusted me with it. An odd friendship, a very quiet 

friendship had grown up between us, sometimes we were out in 

the boat or on the muir together, for hours. He was a very 

busy man, and he never spared himself; I know he was a 

good landlord. He did not approve of absentee landlords, he 

said. The people all loved the laird, I think, in spite of what 

Norman and Phyllis called his “ miserly ways.’’ He had a 

very restful manner—a man to trust. Very early in our friend- 

ship I told myself that. One day, I said to him ,that I thought 
the people living under the hills a]] had the same look. 
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“They don’t seem to be a part, some- 
how,” I said, “‘of the world! And of 
great, imperial London they form no part 
at all. They are like another race. I 
don’t know if they ever ‘ think imperially,’ 
but their thoughts are ‘long, long 
thoughts.’ It must be easy to be good, 
Colin, here! ”’ 

He looked at me in his gravely-smiling 
way, a look I never saw, except when we 
were alone. 

“Do you find it difficult to be good, 
Joy ?” he said. 

‘“‘T have no temptations,” I answered. 
“Now should I? It is easy to be amiable 
when fortune has given one all the good 
things of life. I never had a grief, except 
my father’s death, and he was only a 
shadow to me—a kind shadow that I 
loved re 

“No griefs and no temptations,” he 
said, rowing slowly. ‘‘ Yes, one reads 
that in your face. Though it is difficult 
to believe. For happy people are apt to 
be selfish, and self-absorbed % 

“Perhaps I am——”’ I said. 

We were on another loch to-day, not 
our own; the first of a chain of little 
lochans called “‘ The black Lochs.” They 
were so dark, and secret, and remote, and 
in the centre of the largest was the little 
island where the dead lay. I had asked 
him to take me here, and presently we 
landed, and he guided me round the little 
crosses and mounds, and read the names 
and inscriptions, mostly in Gaelic. We 
were alone, he and I, under the shadow of 
the hills; to-morrow Lady Martindale, 
and her party were to arrive, and there 
had been much talk of all the coming 
gaieties there. 1 wondered if Colin parti- 
cipated in them, and I ventured to ask 
him. 

“No,” he said, “I rarely go. Lady 
Martindale only likes people who amuse 
her, and themselves. And I—I am not 
amusing. You must have found out that 
before now, Joy! Asa race we Scots take 
our pleasure sadly, you know, and we take 
life seriously.”’ 

“ But you know the funniest stories in 
the world,” I said, “* if she can appreciate 
the dry Highland humour. But here is a 
boat coming, Colin. I think it is Mr. 
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Campbell. He sees us, and is rowing 
across.”’ 

The old man drew near the Island of 
the Dead, and Colin ran down and would 
have dragged up the boat, but the clergy- 
man shook his head, lifting his hat to me. 

““T was going up to the head of the 
lochs,”’ he said, “‘ to see old Alastair. He 
says he is lying waiting for death, and 
that death has forgotten him. I think he 
has even a little grudge at death, and that 
is not strange. For he has lost the use 


of his limbs and his eyes, and in the | 
great Light of the other world he will | 


see clearly. This is the dim Gulf of Tine. 
But I was glad to see you here, for I have 
a petition to make to you, Mr. Fortescue. 
At last I think we can move in the matter 
of the Church restoration, and I am, 
indeed, on a begging errand. The young 
lady will excuse me. I was anxious to 
tell Loch-Moidart about it when I see him 
to-morrow at Tyndrum. You will—you 
will help us ?” 

Colin was standing quite still. I saw 
his face stiffen a little, and his eyes fall. 

I felt a sudden flush of indignation. 
Was it really true that he was miserly ? 
Was he going to refuse ? 

“T need not tell you,” the old man 


resumed in his gentle voice, ‘‘ that we are 


wanting the repairs very badly. The rain 


Ste 








in winter pours in, and the lath and plaster 7 


are peeling off the walls. 
are poor. Very poor. We had lately to 
patch up the vestry. It is all very well 
in summer——”’ he shook his head. “ But 
after snow—the flooring is very damp, 


And the people 


only earth in places, and the women and ~ 


children sit with damp feet. I see them | 
shiver.”’ ; 
Surely he need say no more ?_ I waited. 7 


““May I count upon you, Mr. Fortes- 7 


cue ?”’ the old man repeated pitifully. 
His white, reverent head was turned 
towards Colin 
very wistful. ‘“‘ For substantial aid ?” 

“Tam very sorry,” Fortescue said 
deliberately. ‘‘This year I cannot. 
Nothing, that is to say, beyond what the 
church law can compel me to give as 
Heritor. I—am very sorry.” 

For amoment the old man said nothing. 
Then I heard a tired sigh. 
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“To wait for the laws compelling will 


be a long business,” he said ruefully, ‘‘ and 
Lady Martindale does not see her way 
either to help us at all. Being not of our 
church, I cannot press her. Well, well! 
—I—I—think you would aid us—if you 
saw your way, Mr. Colin—if you could! I 
trust in that. I trust in that. And—and 
may-be before winter—help will be sent. 
It is the poor old women who walk miles 
and miles—and Maggie McFarlane was 
saying last year that the church was colder 
than the hill-side. For the heating 
apparatus, too, is all faulty—but I must 
not be troubling you, and wearying this 
young lady.” 

He took his oars. Colin said ‘‘ Good- 
bye,” gravely, still with that bent head, 
his lips set in hard lines. My face was 
hot with indignation. Five thousand a 
year, and few expenses, and he could let 
the old man go away disappointed, could 
let the old women shiver! I felt very 
angry. Norman and Phyllis were right. 
He was a miser! When he had gone off 
to call Cruachan, the dog, who had 
bounded away after a rabbit, I went down 
to the edge of the boat on the pretext of 
asking Mr. Campbell the meaning of a 
Gaelic term. I put my hands on the gun- 








wale. 

“Please don’t be sorry about the 
church,” I said. ‘‘I feel sure it will be 
put right—somehow. I come on Sun- 


days, and I do like it so much! I never 
saw dogs in a church before. I used to go 
to a great church in New York, where 
there were opera singers. I like yours so 
much better.” 

I wanted to comfort him, and he smiled 
and looked at me gratefully. 

“Yes, yes!’’ he said. ‘“‘ And is that 
so ?”’—there was a little of Pharlane’s 
gentle accent in his voice—* Opera 
singers! Well, well! I have lived in the 
Highlands all my life, and I know nothing 
of such things. Good music is one of 
God’s gifts ; it has been one of the desires 
of my life to hear good music. Still, He 
gives us what is best. And there is music 
to me in the old psalms, and the tunes we 
knew in our early and joyful days. You 
are—the young lady staying at the ‘ House 
Without Joy, the ‘ Sorrowful House ?’ ” 
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““ Poor house !”’ I said before I thought, 
and then my face flushed, “‘ but Colin— 
I cannot understand——” 

He had lifted his oars from the row- 
locks. Colin was coming down through 
the little crosses among the heather. 

“We must not condemn, though we 
cannot understand,” Mr. Campbell said 
sadly. And then he lifted his hat and 
rowed away. 

Somehow the day was spoiled for me. 
I proposed that we should go. A new 
happiness had been creeping into my life, 
I knew not how or why. It was a glad, 
gay world. I wakened from sleep, 
smiling. 
the hills and the great silence of the place, 
enfolding me as in loving arms. I knew 
every gorge in the deep purple sides of Ben 
Artis, every patch of bracken and grey 
boulder on his great rolling shoulder. But 
to-day, even here in the little island of the 
dead, things had suddenly gone ajar. 

Colin! How could he refuse ? Was it 
possible that his god was money ? Miser- 
able, puerile money ? ‘‘Condemn!” I 
did condemn him, and it cut me to the 
heart to do so, why, I knew not. 

“It is a long time since there was a 
burial here,’”’ Colin was saying as he came 
down. “I remember Mari telling me of 
the last. Thefuneral procession came over 
the hills, a long, long way, and wherever 
they stopped, they raised a cairn. Coming 
up Ben Artis they chanted a dirge. They 
used to carry the dead man on a bier, and 
then, before leaving him asleep, they 
broke the bier against a certain tree, to 
render it unfit for the great hosts—the 
sluag cluadh to carry him away. Oh! 
there were a great many strange, weird 
superstitions—and they linger still.” 

I made no answer. We got into the 
boat, and I sat with richly laden sprays 
of rowan-berries in my lap, which Colin 
had broken off for me as we passed a little 
island covered with rowan trees. The sky 
was a glorious blue, and the contrast of 
the blazing crimson berries against the 
turquoise of the sky, was wonderful. By- 
and-bye we passed water-lilies, and he 
tried to get me some, but they were a 
little faded, and taken out of the water they 
were disappointing. 


I fell asleep with the blessing of | 
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‘“ | hike the rowans best,” I said. ‘* They 
are the lucky trees, the fairy trees. They 
keep off evil. Mari told me. She says in 
Skye you can see the fairies dance on Mid- 
summer Eve in the Cave of Gold, if you 
go with a naked dagger, or a bunch of 
rowan. The lilies are cold and faultless, 
and the stems are so long. and cold, and 
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in the dreadtul embrace of a mythical sea- 
monster. 

‘“ People said he had gone to look, for 
the mermaid,” he said. ‘‘ A slim woman 
with the tail of a fish, and wonderful red- 
gold hair. She had eyes that were like 
stars, and drew the man on and on, till 
he forgot the deep, deep waters, and the 





I sat with sprays of rowan-berries in my lap 


slimy. One thinks if one fell in—how the 
long arms would suck one down, and drown 
one—and how one might die unseen ! ”’ 

I stopped and shivered. I think a little 
of the brightness had gone out of my face 
and voice. Colin looked at me, and his 
eyes darkened. Perhaps he, too, felt that 
something was wrong. Almost mechani- 
cally he began to tell me a story of Loch 
Morar, and its deep, deep waters, and how 
a man had been drowned there, pulled 
down by the long arms of the water plants, 
and hidden in the great leaves—held as 
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slimy arms of the lilies ; 
eyes.” 

‘““So he was drowned, seeking her ?”’ I 
could not help shivering. ‘ Colin,” I 
said, ‘“‘ I like Mari’s fairy stories best. I 
am like a child. I don’t like things to go 
wrong !”’ 

He smiled at that. I had tried to speak 
easily, but there was a curious, yearning 
wistfulness in his look as he swung us at 
last up beside the little wooden pier. He 
was not given to quoting poetry, but he 
quoted George Macdonald’s lines as he 


forgot all but her 
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drew up the boat, and then gave me his 
brown hand to jump out. 


ac 


Alas, how easily things go wrong, 

A sigh too much, or a kiss too long, 

And there follows a mist and a weeping 
rain, 

And life is never the same again.” 


“Things do go wrong sometimes,” he 
said. “‘ Life is not all sunshine.”’ 

I jumped lightly on the white sand, and we 
walked to the house. I did not like the 
verse. I meant to be happy! But the 
music was all ajar. For Colin was mean 
and niggardly—Norman and Phyllis were 
right ! 

* * * 

When we got up to the castle, tea was in 
progress in the drawing-room: Phyllis 
had been up at Lady Martindale’s and 
Norman had arrived from the south. 
They greeted me eagerly, and told me 
they had promised to take me to the “ hut”’ 
on the hills to meet the Shoot next day. 
Norman was in high spirits, and told us a 
great deal about his visit. The Marchesa, 
in her usual faded red brocade and fine 
lace, poured out tea, looking unusually 
well and free from care. She whispered 
to me, that now I would see a little English 
life; she knew I must be often dull, after 
New York. 

‘““ Lady Martindale is a perfect angel ! ”’ 
Phyllis said. ‘She brought me _ two 
muslin frocks! Sale frocks from Madame 
Verona’s, and a hat with white clover and 
chiffon. She said they were positively 
being given away, in the July sales, but 
of course I know that was only an excuse ! 
She knows how far fifty pounds goes as a 
dress allowance.” 

She put down her cup, and looked at 
Colin vindictively. ‘‘ ‘ How to dress like 
a Frump, on Fifty Pounds a Year, By a 
Frump.’—that is an article | mean to 
write for the Woman's Mirror! By the 
bye, Colin, if we go to the Oban Ball with 
Joy, I must have a new dress! So now 
you know in time!” 

He was stroking Cruachan’s yellow 
head. I had felt angry and chafed; yet 
Phyllis provoked me. 

“When Phyllis says ‘ must ’— 


” 


he 
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began, trying to smile rather mirthlessly, 
but Norman broke in impetuously— 

“Yes, and I want some ready cash, too. 
(Oh, I don’t mind Joy, mother, she’s one 
of the family.) You can’t say ‘ no,’ Colin, 
for I saw.a box of books had arrived by 
coach addressed to you, and I happened 
to-open the bill by mistake—it’s on the 
table, there. I saw the sum total! You 
are a pretty fellow to talk about extrava- 
gance! Mezzotints and rare editions 
soon run up to eighty pounds, but for you 
to give that——’”’ 

“I do not know what you are talking 
of, Norman,” Colin said deliberately. “I 
ordered no books, no mezzotints.”’ 

“Colin!” 

The Marchesa spoke suddenly, ina 
strange voice, a warning voice that startled 
us all. Even Phyllis looked round at her. 

‘““ Mother—what is it? You are quite 
white !”’ . 

“1. think—Colin—forgets,”’ she said 
then. I could see her swallow something 
in her throat. “It is from a shop in 
Piccadilly, Colin. Here it is.” 

She took up the envelope which Norman 
had indicated. Colin, rising, took it from 
her. His face was bent, but when he 
looked up it had resumed again its ex- 
pression of stern and cold repression. 

“Of course,” he said. ‘ Of course; I 
forgot !”’ 

Norman gave a sound of intense aggra- 
vation. Phyllis openly said “ There!” 
scornfully. The Marchesa asked if I 
would take more tea, and Cruachan thrust 
his head under his master’s hand, as if he 
knew something was wrong. And then 
Colin went away, the old stoop in his 





‘shoulders more apparent than ever. I 


was angry with myself that I had noticed 
his look, noticed that his eyes never once 
turned towards me. Were they too 
shamed ? 

He would give nothing to Mr. Campbell 
for the church, and he spent eighty pounds 
on books and etchings! Oh! it was 
mean and despicable! To pretend, too, 
to forget ! 

To pretend! Colin! 

I went up stairs presently, and laid my 
head on the window-sill. Deep in an 
emerald hollow of the Ben, I could see the 
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last light of day lingering. Above it was 
a peak called the “ Sunny Peak ” because 
it caught sunshine when there was none 
anywhere else, or so Mari said. Light 
mist wreaths were floating over the Ben. 
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‘Do not trust the man who lies in little 
things,”’ my father had once written to 
me. I thought of the words now. ‘‘ He 
will fail you in great things. Do not trust 
him, Joy! Risk nothing in his hands.” 


A slim woman with wonderful red-gold hair 


half-way up was a bar of silvery cloud, 
sun-flecked. But something was wrong 
all wrong ! 

Colin ! 

Colin was a miser, who spent only on 
himself! He had equivocated—almost 
lied. And what did that matter to me ? 
Why should I be so cut to the heart ? 


So, according to the dead voice, I was 

not to trust Colin Fortescue. 
* * * 

I wrote to my lawyer in New York that 
very night, telling him I wanted a larger 
cheque than usual, and I said what it was 
for. My father had told me toconfide every- 
thing to Mr. Legarde. I said the money 
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was to repair a little church, the strangest, 
and the poorest, and yet the most beautiful 
he could imagine. The repairs were 
wanted before winter, but if the minister 
had to wait to go to the courts of the 
Church they would not be possible. Mari 
told me the great Assembly in Edinburgh 
only took place once a year, and I suppose 
there was a vast deal of business to go 
through. I asked Mr. Legarde, please 
to send me a cheque, made payable to the 
Rev. Angus Campbell, of Lochnabreich 
Church, Argyllshire. 

After that, I rested more content, and 
yet I was quite aware that something was 
wrong with me. Lochnabreich was as 
beautiful as ever—so were the sunsets on 
the mountain peaks, and the wonderful 
glow on the heather; so were the violet 
hills on the far horizon—only there was a 
little jar somewhere. My heart was out 
of tune. 

I tried to be the same to Colin, and yet 
I think he knew that something was 
wrong. I could see him look at me some- 
times, with sad, half-puzzled eyes. He 
never offered to take me to new places. 
I heard the Marchesa say he was very busy 
prospecting on the side of a hill which was 
on his land, with a geologist. Someone 
had found copper there, and if it could be 
worked at not too large an expense, Colin 
might be a rich man. 

‘* And is it his great desire to be rich ?”’ 
I could not help asking. “I thought up 
here among the hills, people did not break 
their hearts about money? That they 
did not think of making ‘corners’ and 
‘ Trusts,’ that they just lived and worked, 
and were content ?”’ 

She looked at me strangely for a 
moment—earnestly and broodingly. 

“Colin wishes to make money,” she 
said in a half-suffocated voice, “If he 
could make money, he x 

And then she broke off, looking half- 
startled, as if she had been about to betray 
something. She tried to smile, then, and 
laid her hand on my shoulder. 

“You, of course, little Joy, because you 
have had it all your life, despise money. 
So did I, at one part of my life, and then I 
put too high a value upon it, and through 
that came misery and heartbreak! When 
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I had all the world could give me, I was 
most miserable. Phyllis would not believe 
that—poor Phyllis! She thinks that un- 
limited money means unlimited joy!” 

And then she walked away, sighing 
deeply. : 

The copper vein on the hillside was 
talked of a good deal at Lady Martindale’s, 
and formed the subject of conversation 
one afternoon at the Shooters’ hut on the 
muirs, when we had joined the party there. 
Lady Martindale was a pleasant woman, 
very rich, and fond of gaiety and young 
people. I think she was a little shallow 
and fickle, but she always said things 
with an air of wisdom, and that goes a 
long way in impressing one’s hearers. 
She liked patronizing people, and arranging 
their affairs for them, and she liked gossip. 
She gossiped a good deal with Phyllis and 
sympathized with her. On this occasion 
the other shooters had not turned up yet ; 
Norman and Phyllis and I were having tea 
with our hostess alone in the hut. She 
was asking about the copper, as Norman 
and Phyllis made the tea, the men- 
servants having left. 

‘““T hear there is a chance of the vein 
being worked next year,” she said. ‘“‘ Sir 
Hugh met your brother in Oban the other 
day, and asked about it. But Mr. Fortes- 
cue did not say much. He has a talent for 
keeping his own affairs to himself, has he 
not ?”’ 

“He is as secretive as the hillside! 
Norman burst in. “ That is Colin’s way ! 
He won't tell even me/ I think he is 
afraid lest I ask him for money, on the 
strength of it. Did you hear about the 
books, Lady Martindale ? And about old 
Campbell asking him for a cheque for the 
church ? Joy was quite shocked—I saw 
it in her face!” 

I felt my cheeks burn crimson under 
their laughing gaze. Lady Martindale 
looked at me a little quizzically. 

“My dear Joy!’’ she said. ‘‘ Of course 
she would be shocked! It is so American, 
isn’t it, to sign cheques for every one who 
asks! For my part I think that man— 
what is his name ?—has quite ruined 
Scotland, with his cheques, and his free 
libraries! It is so much better not to over- 
educate the masses! Revolution always 
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follows that kind of thing. We shall all 
be sent to the scaffold, by and bye. Though 
Ido allow your brother isodd! Sir Hugh 
says he will not even belong to an Edin- 
burgh club. And so young aman! Can’t 
the Marchesa interfere, and prevent his 
making a hermit of himself ? ”’ 

‘““Mother makes a hermit of herself, 
too,” Phyllis said discontentedly, taking 
out the cake from the hamper, while Lady 
Martindale poured out the tea at the 
rustic table. “‘She is always vanishing 
to that ruined wing. Sometimes she takes 
her meals there. I see Pharlane carrying 
them up. We really are an eccentric 
family! I told Colin so, only to-day. I 
said perhaps it was due to the house’s 


history. You know the Gaelic ‘ Tigh gun 
solas’ means ‘ The Sorrowful House ’— 


the ‘ house without joy "—and ever since 
they murdered a poor man, and built him 
in under it, the place has been unlucky. 
Pharlane told me once that sorrow 
falls on all who enter it—sooner or 
later.” 

“I should have it pulled down,” her 
ladyship said promptly, ‘‘and a nice 
modern castle built in its place. Iam not 
Highland, but I am dreadfully super- 
stitious. What is the charm of the 
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ruined wing ? and why should the Mar- 
chesa sit there? May we not all come 
over to tea some day, and see it ? I like 
ghosts! Is it haunted ?” : 

“Oh,no! There is nothing of the kind. 
I have been in the only habitable rooms,” 
Phyllis said. ‘“‘ But of course you must 
come. I shall tell my mother—and Colin.” 

‘ Tea is an inexpensive entertainment,”’ 
Norman remarked sarcastically. “ I think 
we could give you that. But here are 
the others! Yes, I think we may promise 
you tea, Lady Martindale. I am not 
allowed to promise much !”’ 

She laughed, and called him a foolish 
boy, and then the other men came up. 

Presently I walked home by myself, 
slipping away. The bracken was turning 
golden and bronze; there was a lovely 
saffron tint on the heather, and the peat 
bogs were full of the frail white stars of the 
bog asphodel and the little tufts of the 
cotton grass. Autumn was coming. I 
felt somehow sore and chafed, and almost 
angry. Poor Colin! Colin the Miser! 
They did not spare the owner of the 
“House Without Joy.” But was that 
true, that sooner or later sorrow came to 
all who dwelt within it ? 

Would it come to me ? 


(To be continued) 
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Christ weeping over Jerusalem 


From the painting by Sir C, L. Eastlake, P.R.A. in the National Gallery of British Art 


The Puritans and Art 


been assumed to be somewhat 
hostile to art, half blind to the 
beauties of Nature, half deaf to her sweet 
voice. When we remember that the 
greatest of the Puritans, John Milton, 
was one of the very greatest artists in the 
world, we may begin to doubt the accu- 
sation of the Puritans being the sworn 
foes of art. We may find that the Puritan 
spirit is the true friend of art after all. 
The distinction between the beautiful, 
the true, and the good, is at least as old 
as Plato. These three ideas correspond 
to the threefold division of man’s mental 
nature, which is about the only thing in 
which the various sects of philosophers 
agree. Man feels, thinks and wills. Art 
deals with feeling, and seeks for the 
beautiful. Science deals with thought, 
and seeks the true. Ethics and religion 


RT is the cultivation of the beau- 
tiful. Puritans have generally 


deal with the will, and seek for the good 
and God. The highest good Plato defined 
as the greatest possible likeness to God. 
Now the Puritan conception of the order 
of these things ranks art lowest and 
morality and religion highest, placing 
science in between ; while “ society’ too 
often regards art as the highest conception 
and ethics as a long way the lowest. 

The Puritans believed that good morals 
were better than good manners, and 
rugged honesty and straight living better 
than good taste and refinement. They 
would never consent to Goethe’s dictum— 

“He who possesses science and art has 
also religion.” 

They know that some devotees of art 
have been not only irreligious, but 
immoral. 

If the Puritans sometimes seemed to 
frown on art, it was because they feared 
it was attempting to stand before religion, 
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instead of being her hand-maid. In the 
early history of Christianity the followers 
of Jesus Christ seemed deadly hostile to 
art. But we must remember two things. 
First, in the days of the early Christians, 
art was inextricably mixed up with heathen- 
ism. Most of the art of those times was 
inseparably connected with pagan pro- 
cessions, and the worship of idols. The 
Christians were not always wise enough, 
and certainly for many generations not 
strong enough, to separate the beautiful 
in art from its heathen, corrupt, sensual, 
surroundings. The zeal of the icono- 
clasts, who smashed the ornaments of 
grand heathen temples, was not accord- 
ing to knowledge. But, at least, icono- 
clasm plus religion was better than hea- 
thenism and immorality. 

The second consideration to be borne 
in mind is that when the first Christians 
apparently neglected art, it was because 
their whole soul was absorbed in higher 
considerations, viz., rescuing the polluted 
world from the mire into which it had 
fallen. St. Paul was accused of turning 
the world upside down. As a matter of 
fact he was turning it down-side up again. 
The devil had turned man’s face to the 
dirt of earth and his back to heaven. 
Christianity came to turn his face to 
heaven and his back to earth. The 
apostle Paul has often been censured for 
saying nothing in the Acts about the 
beauties of the scenery through which he 
passed, or the splendid sculpture and 
architecture of Athens and Corinth. But 
his soul was absorbed in considerations 
of infinitely more importance. 

St. Bernard has been censured for riding 
all day round the Lake of Geneva, and 
never noticing the beauty of the scenery. 
His soul was absorbed in prayer for man- 
kind. We can forgive men of such intense 
earnestness as Paul and St. Bernard, if 
they did not do justice to the beauty of 
the world. They went to one extreme. 
Most of us go to the other, and think too 
much of art and too little of religion. 
Paul’s extreme was the better of the two. 
Similar considerations influenced the early 
Puritans. They frowned on things they 
now regard as innocent, ¢.g., decorating 
churches at Christmas. Their reason was 
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that the Romish Church, from which they 
had thought their way out, indulged ad 
libitum in these externals. Now the 
Puritan wished to emphasize the need of 
real religion as opposed to the clothes of 
religion, and he was very anxious to 
guard against ritual esthetics, which he 
thought might be a back door to Rome. 
In his mind the esthetics of worship 
were so mixed up with Roman Catholicism, 
that he swung to the other extreme, and 
at first allowed himself only a bare form 
of worship. In his keenness to get the 
reality, he dropped the clothes of religion. 

Puritanism was a revolt against the 
ecclesiasticism of the Church, which had 
corrupted the simple teaching of Christ 
and His apostles. When the revival of 
learning took place, cultured men studied 
the New Testament as they had not done 
before.. And the translation under 
James I. of the New Testament into Eng- 
lish brought a living book amongst the 
common people. Thoughtful men wanted 
something more than the clothes of reli- 
gion, something more satisfying to the 
awakened conscience than the external 
rites of a church. Puritanism was the 
endeavour to get away from the Christ- 
ianity of the ecclesiastics, and to get right 
back to Christianity as Christ taught it. 
These men were in deadly earnest. They 
were struggling for political and religious 
liberty. And they regarded these things 
as more important than the very highest 
art. John Milton is typical of these men. 
He was an artist second to none, except 
Shakespeare. Yet he laid aside his poetry 
for eleven years, in order to help Crom- 
well govern distracted England. He felt 
that if he could help England to a better 
state socially and morally he was doing 
even nobler work than writing poetry. 
And, however much we may regret that 
such a master of English laid by his 
artistic pen for so long a period, we must 
admit that he did so from a feeling that 
God had called him to a higher work. 

The true Puritan welcomes with gra- 
titude all that is beautiful whether it 
comes from Nature or from the hand of 
man. But he regards nobleness of cha- 
racter, and spirituality of life, as some- 
thing very much higher than the fairest 
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physical beauty in colour, shape, tone or 
literature. The delicate beauty and 
sweet scent of the petals of+a rose, the 
modesty and perfume of the violet, the 
winsomeness of the very commonest of 
flowers ; a man must be base indeed if 
he loves these not. The fruits of the 
harvest, the golden ears of corn, the 
bloom upon the ripened grapes, the apples, 
rosy as our children’s cheeks, the autumn 
red of the creepers, stabbed by the first 
chill winds, heralds of approaching win- 
ter, to a lingering and a glorious death ; 
the clouds that change from shape to 
shape, looking now like majestic snow- 
clad Alps, and now, at set of sun, like 
golden islands in a fairy sea; the soul of 
the true Puritan is simply ravished by 
such sights. And the music of Nature, 
the rippling of the brook, the sighing of 
the sea for the dead beneath its bosom, 
the liquid notes of the nightingale, the 
deep voice of the cuckoo ushering in the 
warmer days, the song of the lark singing 
herself up to the very gate of heaven ; 
these sounds bring sweet “ thoughts that 
do lie too deep for words.” So with the 
beauty that man’s hand has wrought. 
How often one has stood spell-bound 
before such triumphs of art as Doré’s 
“Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” Guido Reni’s 
“Ecce Homo,” the “ Dying Gladiator in 
Rome,” the “‘ Cathedral at Milan,’ the 
great masters of old, or such pictures of 
to-day as those of Lord Leighton. How 
often our whole soul has been thrilled 
with exquisite joy when listening to 
Handel’s oratorios, or Wagner’s marvel- 
lous, matchless music. But the Puritan 
believes that there are even nobler things 
on this earth, namely, the beauty of a 
character that is loyal to truth, passion- 
ate for purity, scornful of meanness, de- 
lighting in making 2 brother’s cross more 
light—a character tha is the very soul of 
honour. 

The late Sir John Seeley said: ‘‘ The 
popular Christianity of to-day is for the 
artist too melancholy and sedate.’ It 
is hard to criticise these words, because 
one does not know what Seeley meant 
by the “popular Christianity.” If he 
means the Christianity of Christ is too 
melancholy for the artist, so much the 
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worse for that artist. He is not one of 
the highest sort. Christianity produced 
Milton’s poems, the best part of Tenny- 
son’s writings, and the fairest temples in 
the world. There is nothing melancholy 
there. Perhaps Seeley means that Christ- 
ianity objects to an artist trampling 
morality under foot, and prating cant 
about “ art for art’s sake,’’ when he means 
degrading art, because his tastes are 
low. If so, so much the worse for such 
low artists. 

One of the critical journals, in a remark- 
able article some years ago, said that the 
Free Churchmen of England,who constitute 
the bulk of the Puritans to-day, have made 
their way into politics, into literature, into 
everything high except, perhaps, art. It 
is true that the Puritans have not yet 
achieved such triumphs in art as in other 
realms. But they have done much more 
than many think. Milton and Tennyson 
are Puritans to the backbone. F. W. 
Robertson and Barrie, among play- 
wrights, are Puritans. And their dramas 
are far above many that degrade the 
stage. Puritans are usually accused 'of 
being foes to the drama. The true 
Puritan is only the foe of the corrupt 
drama. A drama that amuses _inno- 
cently, or a drama that elevates, gets 
no censure from his lips. But when 
problem plays pollute his high ideals, 
when the playwright tampers, not with 
the conventions of society, but with the 
eternal laws of God, the Puritan objects, 
because he is an artist, because he will 
not see art degraded, if he can possibly 
help it. Puritanism takes no melancholy 
view of art, but rejoices in all that makes 
life bright. Yet it always insists on the 
superiority of morality and religion (7.e., 
duty to man and duty to God) to mere 
esthetic considerations of beauty. It 
is wise to bring art into worship of the 
Supreme Being, whether it be musical or 
architectural art. Nothing could be more 
unwise than for piety to cast out beauty, 
and by such ex-communication to force 
her fair young sister to become profane. 
But neither music nor architecture should 
be allowed to take precedence of moral- 
ity and religion. The errors of priest- 
craft have generally been wrapped up in 
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an artistic exterior, and appeals have 
been made to the esthetic sense of 
beauty instead of to the honest conscience 
of mankind. By all means let us have 
exquisite places of worship and high 
ethical and religious life. But if we are 
only to have one, a thousandfold better 
is it to have a plain conventicle and holy 
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coon, Greek art aimed solely at the 
physically beautiful. Christian art is 


much higher, purer, nobler. The art of 
Charles Dickens, in pourtraying so synt- 
pathetically the life of the poor, is essen- 
tially Puritan and Christian. Such an 
artist cannot be found before the Christian 
era. 
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men as worshippers, than the stateliest 
of cathedrals and worldly or sinful men 
therein. We do not want to sever art 
from religion. But give us religion with- 
out art, rather than art without religion. 

The Puritan loves beauty, but moral 
beauty in hs eyes is superior to physical 
beauty. As Lessing showed, in his Lao- 





So far as admiration for art tends to kill 
the miserable mammon-worship of to-day, 
the Puritan wishes it God-speed. En- 
thusiasm for art is infinitely better than 
gambling on the Stock Exchange, or ‘iving 
for piling up dollars. So far as love of 
art is an “ antidote to secularity,” so far 
it will have the support of the true Puritan. 
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But he cannot allow such artistic enthu- 
siasm to precede morality and religion. 
The noblest “ antidote to secularity”’ is 
high-toned moral character, and earnest 
spiritual life. 

The Puritan order is the Divine Order. 
First the good, and then the beautiful. 
Modern society inverts that order; but 
modern society is decadent Art can only 
flourish properly when she recognises her 
inferiority to ethics and religion, when 
she becomes the handmaid of these higher 


things. In the days of Christ art was 
dying, because religion was dead. Art 
was the panderer of the vices. But art 
revived because religion entered the world. 
So, if Puritans will give more attention to 
literature, music, painting, statuary, and 
all the fine arts, Puritanism will gain 
much, and art will gain far more. For 
without the spirit of true Puritanism art 
will eventually become corrupted and 
ruined. 
F. W. AVELING 


Brodie 


Dreamed in the Sunlight 


Stained window-panes in side church-aisles may bring 
Much glory to their artist’s fashioning ;— 
Pouring in tones and tints a thanksgiving. 


If we were as stained glass or sunset haze, 
Through us, our God and Sun might filter rays 
Of healing for the sufferers—to His praise. 


Ill. 


We might be sunbeams to some banished sent 
For consolation in their banishment ;— 
Brighteners of shadowed lives, while life be lent. 


IV. 


If God be Light, and Light and God are one, 
We further best His work, all said and done, 
By bringing sunless lives into the Sun. 


Then, when Death leaves us with our Lord alone, 
We, day by day being in His Light up-grown, 
Undazed shall see His face—knowing and known. 


ALICE Horton. 
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AD London was in church that 
night ; it was the one night in the 
year bad London decided to go 
to church; quite why good 

London and other indifferent persons 
would have been puzzled to say, possibly 
a relic of some dead superstition. It was 
a little late, less than ten minutes to 
eleven, when I pushed the swing door 
open—that is late for the service on New 
Year’s Eve. Already the building seemed 
full, the air that rushed out to meet me 
was warm and saturated with the distilled 
essence of humanity. As I went up the 
centre aisle I recognised an acquaintance 
and stopped to exchange ideas with him— 
one may do that in the church of St. 
Andrew’s. Then I went on, came to 
another, then on again, finally halting at 
a pew half way up where I inserted 
myself between a fish hawker and a girl 
from the cigar factory. The girl was a 
friend of mine, it was she who invited me 
in with a grab of the arm and an “’ere 
yer are, plenty o’ room ‘ere!’ There 
was not plenty of room, but the night was 
cold. 

Having unbuttoned my coat I looked 
round and recognised my friends. That 
night St. Andrew’s was somewhat like 
the dream of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
there were so many there that one would 
not have expected to see in the ordinary 
course of events. Certainly, though, this 
was not an ordinary event, it was some- 
thing better than a funeral, it was a funeral 
and a death-bed all in one. The old year 
had little more than an hour to live and 
we had assembled so as to be in at the 
death ; with perhaps a fancy that by so 
doing we could turn away the doubtless 
thoroughly merited wrath of Almighty 
God. 

Is there not a legend somewhere that 
all the dead of the past year come back 
on New Year’s Eve? Very possibly I 
am wrong, but I remember the notion 
flashed into my mind that night and I 
thought St. Andrew’s would look well 
with its year’s dead added to the living. 
It would be well to see white-haired 
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Grannie Perrin sitting on the seat beside 
her grand-daughter—especially if her face 
could still wear the look it had when they 
laid her in the coffin. A good object 
lesson for the grand-daughter and sundry 
others who are following in the old lady’s 
steps. Well, too, if Jack Hibbard could 
be put in the place he occupied last year. 
Jove !—the silk-frocked, petticoatless Jew- 
ish damsel who is there now would edge 
away a little! And “ the dead that died 
in the Lord,’’—there are some, in East 
London—if they came back !—And the 
babies—there would hardly be room for 
them; they would have to crawl about 
on the floor like vermin. 

There was a woman in front of me that 
night who interested me greatly; I 
wished she would turn, for from the back 
I judged her to be an instructive product 
of our civilisation. If I watched her long 
enough she was bound toturn. I watched 
—she moved. I knew she would. She 
moved again and turned. 

I had seen that face before. At least, 
no! Not this, not this face as it was now, 
but as it was ten years ?—twenty years ?— 
never mind how long ago. Time had 
written on it since then, written life’s 
record, as it does in these parts, in large 
letters, very plainly, very closely, so that 
one, not knowing, could hardly tell what 
had been there before. But I knew, I, 
who had in my mind called the dead to 
company with the living, I knew what she 
had been when she lived, and I knew that 
all that was fair in her, all that was her 
was now dead—past hope, past redemp- 
tion, past resurrection. 

And the world slipped down for me and 
the lights went creeping through the roof 
and tier on tier the faces rose around her. 
Haunting faces, terrible faces, faces that 
were ghosts of themselves: and she, she 
stood out from among them, chief of them 
all. Was any brutal ?—So was she. Was 
any sensual ?>—So was she. Were they 
cruel or foul or low—were they filled to 
the brim with drink or filth or sin? Then 
so was she, ten thousand times. Call the 
dead from their graves to sit in company 
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with the living ? There was no need, each 
man bore enough of death and hell with 
him in the Was and the Is of himself, and 
she—she was Margaret. 

Then the organ began and blending 
with it in a grotesque medley came the 
broken threads of my neighbours’ talk. 
Here a comment on somebody’s appear- 
ance, there on another’s non-appearance ; 
then a swirl of deep sound, chords that 
drowned the lesser noises ; then a reminis- 
cence of last “ watch night,’ and then a 
reminiscence of supper, all woven into one 
sound not wholly without charm. And 
then my immediate neighbour with her 
elbow in my ribs, exclaimed—* Lor !— 
There’s ’Liza!”’ indicating the subject of 
her remarks with a vigorous left thumb. 

The world came back to its normal 
position as far as I was concerned, and I 
observed ’Liza. She sat on the opposite 
side of the aisle and wore no hat; there 
were several ladies present who scorned 
such superfluities. Just now ’Liza looked 
as if she were trying to make her front 
hair into cigarettes, she was screwing it 
into curious little things destined to 
eventually produce curls. I have never 
seen her when she was not either just 
completing or just completed this opera- 
tion. My companion being satisfied that 
I had observed her friend remarked— 
“Father's just come in. My! ain’t ’e 
drunk!” 

He was drunk, very; but at St. 
Andrew’s they are not too severe about 
such things, especially on ‘“‘ Watch Night,” 
that is if the offender is quiet. On the 
whole Father was ‘“ quiet,” he was cau- 
tiously feeling his way up the aisle, taking 
an occasional Jong step to avoid obstacles 
(imaginary), shoring himself up against a 
pew-end to do so. Suddenly he came to 
a halt with the air of a man who has a 
conviction that his destination is reached, 
he had marked a seat with his eye. But 
the difficulty was to get to it, a lean man 
with broken boots and no visible shirt 
was in the way, still “‘ Father’? made an 
effort to pass him. The consequences 
were a little indistinct to me, the interested 
daughter blocked my view. ‘ Father ”’ 


observed emphatically that he was ‘‘a 
free man,” the broken-booted individual 


observed several other things equally 
emphatically and then the verger em- 
braced ‘“‘ Father”’ and coerced him out 
of the church. Just then the choir and 
the clergy came in and those of us who 
were equal to it stood up; the woman in 
front did not. 

‘““She’s ’orrid drunk,’ my neighbour 
said, following the direction of my eyes. 

Again I saw that her wide experience 
had not misled her; she in front was 
drunk with the quiet torpid drunkenness 
of one thoroughly soaked by a long course, 
perhaps that was why she had not recog- 
nised me. But it was unlikely she would 
have done that anyhow, it was all so long 
ago. 

Would she recognise Creswell ? There 
was not much chance of it, it must have 
been long since she had seen him, the 
student was a priest now; she probably 
did not know that, certainly would not 
know he belonged to St. Andrew’s. She 
had drifted in by accident with the rest, 
and like the rest would not notice the 
officiating clergy; besides Creswell had 
altered tremendously. Still, I found 
myself wondering what would happen if 
she did. I kept a careful watch on her 
during the service, meditating the while 
on the singular feeling that the sudden 
recognition of her had aroused in me. I 
ought to have felt repulsion for her—-I 
did at first, but I am not sure that I did 
now. The service went on ; I did not pay 
much attention, but in that I was not 
singular. Some people in the right hand 
gallery had got a whiskey bottle and were 
taking surreptitious drinks in turn, keep- 
ing a watch on the verger the while. That 
functionary was evidently uneasy, though 
whether owing to doubts as to the quarter 
in which to look for the offence or uncer- 
tainties as to the discretion of seeing it at 
all, I am not prepared to say. I think 
he had just come to the conclusion that 
he either could not or would not see it 
when, to my surprise, for I did not kne v 
we had got so far in the service, a voice 
from the pulpit invited us to pray—and 
by all crooked chances the voice was 
Creswell’s. 

It was growing interesting ; we might 
possibly expect trouble. She in front had 
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become more sober, drowsy it is true, but 
one could not tell how long the drowsiness 
would last. We generally had an excite- 
ment during the midnight service ; it was 
just possible this year might produce one 
of unusual interest. Of course it was no 
business of mine; still, I felt I should like 
to have remonstrated forcibly with the 
Rector; he had no business to get knocked 
up just then, certainly no business to let 
Creswell preach ; he was physically unfit 
for it. I could see when he stood up to 
give out his text he was rigid with sup- 
pressed excitement. Poor old Creswell, I 
think he ought to have been shut up in a 
monastery, not turned loose in East 
London. 

I do not know what his text was ; I was 
thinking of the Rector. I could tell the 
sermon had not been written beforehand 
by the absence of finish and rhythm. 
Creswell was evidently going to sacrifice 
his idol literary style, to “ the good of the 
people,”’ or the hope of doing them good 
by speaking straight from the heart. I 
observed several expressions that must 
have grated on his ear the instant he 
uttered them. I also observed that some 
of the people were listening, which is not 
an invariable occurrence. That was 
magnetism, no one could be in the white 
heat of earnestness that Creswell was 
without finding out at least a little of the 
inflamable material around him. By and 
by I found myself drawn into the vortex 
of his excitement. ‘‘ You will rouse my 
friend, here, if you go on like that,” I 
thought as I let myself go. 

“ If Christ were to come,” I remember 
that was the point where I was drawn in, 
“if Christ were to come to-night, what 
would it mean to you ?—You do not much 
believe in Him; He is no great reality 
to you. Why should He be? you ask. 
What has He done for you? That He 
died for you, lives for you, loves you, is 
as nothing to you. It is not bread and 
cheese, or beer, or pipes, or Sunday hats. 
You do not feel Him, you do not all believe 
in Him ;—how can I show you, how can 
I teach you ?—I don’t know, God knows 
I don’t know. But there is one thing I 


know, and you know, one reality that must 
touch us all sooner or later, will touch 
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some of us before next year is gone—that 
reality is Death. A man must believe in 
death, he must face it, he must go through 
with it, whether he will or no. What will 
it be ? Where shall we go? Shall we go 
anywhere or will the darkness outside the 
world swallow us up ?—-Do you not see it 
must be faced ? Death comes to us all 
some time—and afterwards “i 

“Lord Almighty !—it’s John!” 

The woman in front of me had risen to 
her feet and stood a second swaying. 
Away in the right hand gallery a man was 
sucking an orange, in that moment’s 
silence the noise he made was distinctly 
audible. Then there came the sound of 
whispering, tittering and _ interested 
craning forward. I leaned forward and 
pulled Margaret into her seat. “Sit 
down!” I said low and fiercely—I was 
surprised to see how the hand by which I 
held her shook. ‘Sit down, don’t be a 
fool; the man you mean is dead long ago!”’ 

She wrenched herself free. ‘‘ Let me 
alone,’”’ she snarled. ‘‘ Who are you and 
what do you know about it? Think I 
don’t know John ?—John the righteous 
man, the good man who didn’t have no 
dealings with publicans and sinners—John 
who was that clean he couldn’t touch pitch, 
nor have no pity on those that did—John 
Creswell—-—"" she raised her voice shrilly 
—‘‘ John, priest, and preacher, come and 
see what your godliness has made of your 
wife !”’ 

The man with the orange sent a pip on 
the heads of the people below; it fell 
with a small sharp sound on the hat which 
some conscientious Jew had refused to 
take off. The verger came hurrying up 
the aisle with quick nervous steps; he 
stumbled once over an umbrella someone 
had rested against a pew end, the thing 
made a great noise falling and the owner 
a greater still picking it up. Creswell, 
the while, stood motionless, speechless, 
his thin expressive face livid, a strange 
mixture of dread and shame in his eyes. 

“You won’t turn me out, you won't 
lay a finger on me!’ the woman burst out 
as the verger approached. 

[ leant right over the pew and caught 
her by the shoulders. She turned fero- 
ciously upon me. 
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“Do you know me too ?”’ I asked very 
low, putting my face close to hers. “If 
you remember Creswell you can remember 
me who you knew first, who you fooled 
first.” 

She started wih glassy eyes. ‘‘ God!” 
she whispered, and sank heavily to her 
seat. 

A girl in the middle aisle who had stayed 
in the process of retying her garter when 
the interruption occurred, began afresh. 
The owner of the umbrella leaned out of 
his pew to give the verger a piece of his 
mind ;—the affair was concluded as far 
as the general publicwas concerned. But 
in private, what would occur in private ? 
I felt I must give it consideration as Cres- 
well picked up, badly enough, the broken 
threads ot his sermon. She would find 
him out, that at least was certain, but 
what would she do then? Even more, 
what would he do? Most of all, what 
could I do? So I puzzled as I watched 
her sunk in her corner, breathing heavily, 
with half-closed eyes, and a dazed fixed 
look. 

It wanted two minutes to midnight, 
and with a heavy long-drawn sound the 
I knelt 
As far as I could see 


congiegation knelt for prayer. 
and prayed, too, 
there was nothing for me to do, yet some- 
thing had to be done and done imme- 
diately, what was left but to demand of 
the Almighty the doing of this vague 


something ? So I demanded, at least I 
suppose I did, though I do not remember 
any form of words or even thoughts. I 
only desired with all my wiil and mind and 
strength. 

A new year was born into the world ; 
all the clocks in the city proclaimed the 
fact; perhaps the bells ot some other 
churches were ringing the tidings, I was 
told so afterwards, at the time I heard 
nothing. The year was already some 
minutes old before I knew it had come or 
knew that the congregation were seated 
again. I rose from my knees and waited 
through the rest of the service, watching 
Creswell. At last it was all over, the 
blessing spoken and the people beginning 
to leave the church. When the greater 
number had gone I leant over the pew to 
let Margaret know I was prepared to see 
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her home. There was some subtle indes- 
cribable change about the figure, an in- 
describable yet more obvious change 
about the face. Itouchedher. Her head 
fell forward with dropping jaw ; her hand, 
lightly supported against the seat, slipped 
and hung limp, inert; the purple lips 
parted loosely, the coarse, vice-marked 
skin lay in chilly grayish wrinkles about 
the throat. I stooped lower and met the 
half-closed eyes, they looked past me, on 
to an infinity beyond me, beyond Creswell, 
beyond the church, beyond Now, and for 
once, as in my fancy, the dead in truth 
kept grim company with the living. 

“ Ain’t yer comin’ ?”’ 

It was the voice of my neighbour that 
asked. I shook my head and stood with 
my hand still on the dead woman’s 
shoulder. I drew her carefully back into 
her corner and guarded her till almost all 
the congregation had found their way to - 
the big west door. It took some time, for 
the church was warm and the night with- 
out cold; I do not know how long, I 
cannot remember that time very clearly, I 
know the verger was lowering the lights 
as a gentle hint to be gone before I left 
her. Or “it”? ?—I suppose she was “ it ”’ 
now. I felt almost as if I were a mur- 
derer, for this death seemed like the 
consequence of my will or the answer to 
my prayer. Yet I was not ashamed or 
sorry, at least I think I was not sorry. 
How could I be? The Margaret I 
dreamed of had never been and the 
Margaret I had known was dead long ago, 
it was well this remnant should be dead 
too. And yet, since all were one and all 
Margaret, I should not have been much 
to blame if I were sorry. 

I did not tell the verger she was dead ; 
he could find that out for himself when 
he went round turning out those who 
were too sleepy or too drunk to make a 
move on their own account. If I told 
him there would be a commotion, Creswell 
would hear of it, and he was not fit for that 
just now. So I left her, in her loathsome 
ugliness, in her utter loneliness, this 
woman who once had put such light into 
my life. And her body sat waiting in the 
house of God while her soul went torth to 
seek the Householder. 














“Lord Almighty !—it’s John! ”’ 
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I left her, and walking down the aisle, 
slipped quietly through the now thinning 
crowd in the doorway. I halted at the 
top of the steps in a patch of shadow round 
the corner. Creswell was just inside the 
church, with the other curate, shaking 
hands with the people. He was smiling 
in a set and foolish kind of way which 
showed all his teeth and made him look 
idiotic. I managed to give the other 
curate a hint to send him off as soon as 
possible for he was pretty well exhausted. 
] rather fancied, when it was ail over, he 
would want me, so I waited, watching the 
crowd as it loitered on the steps and pave- 
ment. The light of the gas lamps and the 
full moon illuminated it thoroughly, cast- 
ing a complexity of shadows that fasci- 
nated ine as I stood, wishing the people 
would go. The night was very cold, 
moreover there was, I felt, no time to 
spare, there was a growing feal in my 
mind lest the dead woman should be dis- 
covered before Creswell lett. Unless the 
other curate had the good sense and good 
nature to send him off soon this would 
inevitably happen. 
~ Ab! nice young man, that other curate ! 
There was Creswell coming from the 
vestry at last. 

“Oh, itis you! Iam glad—it was very 
good of you to wait for me.” 

He met me with this remark, and we 
started down a quiet street together, in 
silence, till Creswell said in his parochial 
voice—‘‘ That was a very extraordinary 
interruption to-night; it upset me en- 
tirely at the time, quite unnerved me.” 

I growled an acquiescence; I knew 
Creswell was not “glad” to see me 
because he wanted to tell me a common- 
place he could have told to anyone else 
equally well. I was right, after half a 
minute he burst out with the passion and 
excitement which, though usually kept 
under such strong restraint, I had seen 
once ox twic> before— 

‘“What did she mean? Tell me! It 
can’t have been true, it can’t have been 
her! She is dead, she must be dead, she 
can’t have come to that—My God, not 
that !’’—his voice dropped pitifully. “It 
was not Margaret ?”’ he pleaded. “ You 
were close to her, you saw her, saw what 





she was, she was not Margaret, not 
Margaret at all ?” 

“No,” I said, “‘ not Margaret at all.” 

“You are sure ? You would know ?”’ 

““T should know, I knew her before you 
did, better than you did, for all that you 
married her.” 

He shivered a little and we walked on 
in silence. 

“Do you know,” he said suddenly, 
“when she spoke I almost believed her for 
a moment, I did not recognise her at all, 
I could not even see her plainly—yet for 
a moment I felt as if it were true.” 

I told him I was not surprised. ‘“‘ Con- 
sidering the state of mental electricity 
your preaching had produced in yourself 
and your congregation anything was 
possible,” I said. 

But he continued to follow his own train 
of thought. ‘‘It might have been 
Margaret’s case,” he said. ‘I mean for 
anything I have done it might have been, 
I have done nothing to prevent it. Had 
Margaret fallen——’ 

Creswell is too fond of inditing his soul 
on all sorts of charges hypothetical and 
otherwise——. 

“Margaret did not give you half a 
chance,” I said shortly. ‘‘ She took her- 
self off the first time you caught her 
tripping—and left no address.”’ 

“Yes, I know—but you do not know 
how hard it was, you were not there when 
I—-when we spoke ot it——” 

I was not, and I was glad of it. As I 
said before Creswell ought to have been 
shut up in a monastery—young—not 
yoked with a full-blooded gypsy- bred 
woman like Margaret. He did it himself, 
it is true, but that did not make it better. 
It was flesh and spirit joined in holy 
matrimony, the awakening must have 
been bad, I rather fancy his world went 
crashing to ruins that day. It was a bad 
business altogether, for him and her too— 
your young white soul is a hard judge, 
and it is possible that in the first agony 
of the awakening justice was not much 
tempered with mercy. Still it was over 
and done with and there is no good in 
raking over the rubbish heaps of the past. 
“What’s the good of going over it all 
now ?”’ I asked. 
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“No good,” he answered sadly, “ no 
good. But I did not give her a chance, 
I was hard on her. I did cast the first 
stone. And the woman to-night—perhaps 
someone has treated her so—Think of it 
had been Margaret!” 

He clutched my arm, and I resolutely 
did not think. 

We walked on. “I must see her to- 
morrow ’’—Creswell’s voice stariled me 
after a pause; I had almost forgotten 
him infmy efforts not to think—‘‘ I must 
find her out, perhaps I could help her 
somehow.” 

“Can't,” I said briefly, ‘ she’s dead!” 

“ Dead!” 

“Yes, she died in church, during the 
sermon, I think, a weak heart I suppose ; 
people who live hard often have weak 
hearts. Anyhow, she is dead; we shall 
hear all particulars soon enough.” 

“* You mean to say she died and you 
knew it ! ’’—there was horror in Creswell’s 
voice—“‘ you knew it and told no one ?— 
You cannot have told anyone, I should 
have heard of it—dead, and you knew it 
and left her there, alone in the church ?”’ 

“Where can man die better than in 
the temple of his gods ?”’ 

But Creswell did not think so, he 
turned fiercely upon me. ‘‘ How dare you 
jest on such a subject!” he said. “It 
is bad enough to have left her without 
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mocking her—to think of her left there, 
no one caring whether she died or lived— 
dead in church! It is so lone'y, so piti- 
fully lonely !’ 

“What a singular thing is the Christian 
faith,” I observed, looking up to the stars 
‘‘—Here is one of its staunch upholders 
moved deeply because of the loneliness of 
a fellow creature who has happened to 
die in church.—Where are you going ?” 

“ Back to church.” 

“No, you are not; you are going in to 
bed, if I carry you there.”’ 

“Let me go—I will go! You can do 
what you please, but I shall at least try to 
do my duty as far as I can see it.” 

“So you shall,” I said. ‘‘ Goin and do 
it. Go and pray for one who is ‘ afflicted 
and distressed,’ go on, there is one who 
needs it badly enough to-night.” 

I pushed him towards the doorway ; he 
hesitated a moment and then went in. And 
I walked on and on till I reached the river. 
And then I leaned over the bridge and 
looked into the water and all the ripples 
were Margaret’s lips and all the stars were 
Margaret’s eyes, and all the shifting moon- 
lit water that swayed below me was 
Margaret, and the little wind that moved 
in the shipping was Margaret, Margaret 
of long ago. And the night was incredibly 
long. 

Una-L. SiLBERRAD. 











Christ and Nicodemus, by Frederick Shields 


A Church of Far-reaching Appeal 


EW persons, even among London- highway of London a place of rest for 


ers, seem to be acquainted with 


wayfarers, and for prayer and meditation : 


the Chapel of the Ascension. It wherein body, mind and spirit, oppressed 


stands on the north side of the 


3ayswater Road, a 
few minutes’ walk 
from the Marble 
Arch, at the en- 
trance of the dis- 
used Cemetery of 
St. George’s, Hano- 
ver Square. It is 
not a Chapel in the 
sense of a place of 
public worship. It 
S open every after- 
noon, excepting 
Sundays, and ad- 
mission is free. 

On the central 
doorway there are 
inscriptions 
which indicate the 
purpose of the 
uilding. Amongst 
them are the sen- 
tences :—‘ Enter 
this sanctuary for 
rest, and silence and 
prayer ;’’ “ Jesus 


Christ, the same 
yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever 

A few years ago Mrs. Russell Gurney 
purchased the old Mortuary Chapei, and 
in its stead erected the present building. 
Her desire was 


” 






“ to plant in some great 





Mrs. Russe!l Gurney 





with the hurrving roar of the City’s life, 


might find repose, 
and a_ refreshing 
feast ever liberally 
spread upon its 
walls, for whoso- 
ever willed to 
enter.”’ The Chapel 
itself was designed 
by Mr. Herbert P. 
Horne, and to Mr. 
Shields was en- 
trusted the all- 
important work of 
covering the walls 
with pictures. Mrs. 
Russell Gurney has 
not lived to see the 
completion of her 
work, but her name 
will ever be kept in 
grateful remem- 
brance, both in this 
Chapel and in her 
Life and Letters, 
edited by her 
niece. 

For it is a truly 
considerate gift. It 
supplies a real need. 


Much is now being done for the benefit 
of the poorer classes ; Libraries, Museums, 
Picture Galleries, Music, Parks and Re- 
creation Grounds are being abundantly 
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provided for 


their comfort 
and impr ove- 
ment; and a 
blessed _ provi- 


sion it is. But 
there is a _ po- 
verty which 
pines amidst 
profusion of 
material wealth, 
and there is a 
social pressure 
which tells se- 
verely upon 
those who have 
spacious rooms 
to live in—differ- 
ent indeed from 
that which 
crushes the in- 
habitants of 
mean streets 
and noisy tene- 
ments, but 
equally heavy 
and suffocating. 
Very little, it 
seems, is done 
for the spiritual 
and moral _re- 
freshment of 
persons of refine- 
ment and education, when over-worked, 
or otherwise world-wearied. Where can 
such find sequestered places for quiet 
solitude, with congenial aids to medita- 
tion and reflection? Hardly in their 
own houses. Detachment is almost im- 
possible there; the eye and the ear 
forbid it. Social calls, family duties, 
obtrude themselves into even the study 
and the bed-room. 

True, there are many Churches now 
with ever open docrs. But sometimes 
we want something to make even the 
Church do us good, and to help us get into 
tune with her ministrations. Delight 
and times of refreshing are found in Reli- 
gion, but we cannot always remain and 
live in this “ loftiest interest.”” We can- 
not at all times be solemnising worship. 
There are dark hours when we feel the need 
of some help to make us capable of using 
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this highest help ; as Elisha needed the 
hand of the harper before he could be 
susceptible to the hand of the Lord. There 
are dark hours, again, when it were good 
for us to be entirely detached from even 
our ordinary religious associations ; and 
not only to be detached from these, but 
to be introduced into some unwonted 
environment where we may receive new 
inspiration. Music, oratory, books, have 
ceased to touch our depths, our souls say : 
Let us alone, yet with something high, 
something strengthening, something ten- 
der to revive and cheer us. 

This Chapel of the Ascension, then, is a 
rare and blessed gift to those who are 
hunted by care, depressed by the sense 
of failure, faultiness and sin ; wounded in 
spirit, or perplexed with doubts ; or even 
to such as are 
merely- conscious 
that their inner 
life is¥“" * 


Sunless, and silent 
and deep, like the 
subterranean river 

Running through 
caverns of dark 
ness, unheard, un- 
seen, and unfruit- 
ful, 

Chafing the chan- 
nel of stone with 
endless _ profitless 
murmurs. 


You must not 
come here as to 
an Art Gallery, to 
satisfy a critical 
taste. This 
Chapel is not a 
school of culture, 
but a Temple of 
Religion. The 
critical faculty 
takes a very 
secondary place 


here, though it 
will, I believe, 


be fully satisfied. 
Here the Artist 
appeals at once 
to the heartwhich 
lies deeper inman 
than the brain. Faith 
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We seek here that which is the ultimate 
purpose of Art, namely, some divine mes- 
sage to our spirits, through the medium 
of a picture. ; 

Painting, it has been said, was created 
for the service of Religion. Art helps us 
to feel, Religion to will and work. The 
Danish Bishop Martensen has some deep 
teaching on this subject. He says that 
Art by itself cannot pacify the soul, much 
less satisfy it. 
Art by itself is 
like bread : man 
cannot live by 
it alone, but 
requires the 
Word of God. 
Art can act asa 
quietive, when 
it brings a man 
to forget himself 
and his actual 
existence, and 
leads him to 
merge himself 
in imagination 
into a different 
one; and this is 
all mere Art can 
do. 

But SacredArt, 

when the pen 
of the inspired 
writer and the 
brush of the in- 
spired painter 
are working 
together, in 
a place conse- 
crated to the 
silent worship 
of God, goes 
more deeply in- 
to us than the 
esthetic province, even to the ethical 
and spiritual ; and so moves us to come 
unto Him Who alone can give us rest. 
This is far more than mere quietive treat- 
ment, it is restorative and energising. 

Facing us as we enter will be eventually 
(for it is not yet completed) the great 
central picture of the Ascension, with its 
call, ‘“‘ Seek those things which are above 
where Christ sitteth on the right hand of 
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God.” On our left is a series of large 
scenes in our Lord’s life on earth; and, 
subordinate to these, smaller pictures of 
the Aposties, and—by no means the least 
useful—panels and medallions full of 
deep symbolical teaching, illustrative of 
our Lord’s parables and sayings. On 
the opposite wall we have Patriarchs and 
Prophets and other Old Testament worth- 
ies. Every foot of these walls preaches 
its sermon, and 
the one subject 
so variously 
treated is the 
great  invita- 
tion, ‘‘Come 
unto Me and 
I will give you 
rest.” Thus 
the Chapel even 
passes our 
whole life with. 
every relation- 
ship of it. The 
marriage state; 
the care of 
children; the 
various duties 
of every day: 
and the virtues 
and graces they 
need ; sorrow 
and sickness ; 
Death and 
Resurrection 
and Judgment; 
allare presented 
to us either in 
direct historical 
form, or in sym- 
bolism ; by both 
of which, from 
the Good Shep- 
herd at the 
entrance to the (not yet placed) As- 
cended Lord on the East wall, we are 
always being led to the Personal Saviour, 
Healer and Consoler, Who alone can give 
us rest. 

There is, however, nothing maudlin 
or enervating in these pictures. They are 
robust and invigorating. If they teach 
us patience, remember that courage is 
an element in patience. Serving—as the 
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The Baptism of Christ 
From the painting by Frederick Shields at the Chapel of the Ascension, Marble Arch 
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Foundress intended that they should— 
as quietives, they are also restoratives. 
The retirement into which our Lord 
invited his Apos- : 

tles for resting 

awhile braced 

them up for fresh 

activities and con- 

tests. Just so here 

in retirement the 

troubled, the dis- 

appointed, the 

over-worked, the 

tempted, the wor- 

ried, the remorse- 

ful, the caddened, 

may say with 

Cowper as they 

enter in: 


Far from the world, O 
Lord, I flee, 
From strife and tu- 
mult far ; 
From scenes where 
Satan wages still 
His most successful 
war; 


and then, as they 
pass out, they 
may say with 
Heber : 


They climbed thesteep 
ascent of Heaven 

Through peril, toil, 

and pain ; 

O God, tous may grace 

be given 

To follow 

train. 


in their 


So we go back into the “ hurrying 
roar” of the street, and back to the duties 


* * * * oa 


IFE and death are consequent with 
faith and unbelief, ‘“‘ To be car- 
nally minded is death.” 

The carnal nature is here figured 
as dead, with its face turned earthward, 
the right hand grasping an idol, and the 
left stopping the ear. It is clothed in 
scarlet (the typical colour of sin) gar- 
landed with yellow roses (infidelity), and 
golden coins scattered about (Mammon). 

Forth from this spiritual corpse and 
the dark fogs that environ it, quickened 
by the Divine Call, ‘ Awake, thou that 


Christ washing Peter's feet 
By Frederick Shields 
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of (it may be) crowded lives, strung 
up for the conflict which life truly 
is, with our forces rallied for wrest- 
ling not only 
with our personal 
temptations, but 
with all external 
forms of evil, 
and to. grapple 
with the tough 
social problems 
of our day ; aware 
that sooner or 
later the kingdoms 
of this world shall 
become the King- 
dom of our God 
and of His Christ, 
and that He shall 
reign for ever and 
ever. 

Sit down then, 
and inhaling the 
aura of the place, 
let your soul 
learn the lessons 
that are spread 
out before your 
eyes, and then 
go forth to face 
your world. This 
is to make proper 
use of Mrs. Russell 
Gurney’s gift to 
you. Drink of 
this brook by 
the way; so shall 
you lift up 
your head. The following note on “ Faith” 
is from Mr. Shield’s Handbook. 

* * * * * 
sleepest and arise from the dead, and 
Christ shall give thee light.” Faith springs 
with exultant joy, new born, with opened 
eyes beholding the glory of her ascended 
Redeemer, clad in the white robe of His 
righteousness, and with the breastplate 
of Faith, in which is set the conquering 
symbol of the Labarum . “T live, yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me.’’ Her 
girdle bears the inscription Truth and 
she is crowned with victorious bay, for 
faith and victory are one. 

CORNELIUS WITHERBY. 
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on the gate, looking down the 

narrow path leading from the 

lighthouse. Though the after- 
noon seemed a very smile of summer, and 
the scene as beautiful as one would care 
to look upon, his face was grave to sadness 
and his eyes seemed to note nothing of the 
glories of the heather or the sky. They 
were indeed fixed on the two people coming 
up the steep path and they followed 
anxiously every movement of the ad- 
vancing couple. 

“Tam not late, am I ?”’ cailed out the 
young man cheerfully, as he and his 
companion neared the gate. 

“No, ye’re not late,” said Angus, 
nodding to the girl at his brother’s side, 
and holding the gate open for them to 
pass in. 

“If he is,” she said with a smile that 
danced in her blue eyes and played round 
her mouth, “it is me that keepit him, for 
I saw him pass and called him to wait as 
I was coming this way myself. Ye’re no 
angry ?”’ she added anxiously as Angus 
turned abruptly away. 

“Angry ? No; but I must be getting 
to work again.” 

The girl laid a detaining hand on his 
arm. ‘‘ You will surely take a look at 
the eggs I brought you—the biggest I 
warrant in all the Orkneys and I picked 
them out myself.” 

‘“ They’re fine and large,” 
shortly. 

The tears stood in the girl’s blue eyes 
and she looked up into his face wistfully. 
She had been wondering lately, what had 
come to this friend of hers to make him 
so short with her, when he had formerly 
lingered so willingly at her side. 

“Have I vexed you sorely?” she 
faltered. 

“Vexed me!” Angus’s firm mouth 
quivered ; then he said gently— 

“Lassie, ye never vex me, but I am 
getting an old man and I need my time 
for my work. Thank ye kindly for the 
eggs; sce, Ronald there has some time to 
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spare, and Aunt Euphie will be pleased 
fine with the eggs.” 

He nodded kindly. then turned away 
towards the lighthouse, the girl’s eyes 
following him. 

“Old!” She noted his erect, firm figure 
and the hair scarcely touched with grey, 
and wondered that he should call himself 
old. Then she became aware that the 
young man at her side was talking eagerly, 
and she turned to listen to him as they 
sauntered towards the lighthouse cottage. 

Meanwhile Angus slowly mounted the 
stairs towards the light-room, and then 
stood looking out to sea, through the glass 
barrier. For ali the years of his sojourn 
there, first as under, then as head-light- 
house keeper, he had watched his treasure 
and yearned over her and yet waited 
patiently till he thought it a fit time to 
speak, and now, ever since his brother’s 
coming, three months ago, the fear had 
been daily growing stronger that his years 
of waiting had been in vain. 

His lonely life had fostered the habit of 
speaking his thoughts aloud, and now bis 
lips moved— 

“If I spoke now,” he murmured, “ I 
would still be in time ; she does not love 
him yet, and she knows me well—and 
surely after my waiting and my loneness— 
and—and—ah God ! my love for her ——’”’ 

Then he dropped his head on to his 
arms and there was a long silence. When 
he looked up again, his eyes sought the 
glittering sea and soft blue sky. 

“Nay, nay,” he said slowly. “ Spring 
must wed spring—autumn has nought to 
do in the meeting. She is a good lass, and 
she will help to keep the lad straight and 
strong—and he loves her, while I—I have 
na so long to go without her as he would 
have.” 

He stood very still for a few minutes. 
It seemed to him sometimes as if his life 
had been one long giving up for that gay 
young brother, ever since he had taken 
the stripes—earned for some mad prank— 
from his stern father, ‘‘ because the lad 
Was so young and so bonny.” 
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Then his mouth set in a firm, bard line 
which meant that his mind was made up, 
and he took the covers off the already 
spotless reflectors and began to polish them. 

When Angus once made up his mind to a 
certain course of action, he was almost 
sure to carry it through; and yet ‘in the 
next few weeks, he found that he had set 
himself a very hard task. 

The Mackays were the nearest neigh- 
bours and Nan often came up with her 
father, and sometimes by herself, to bring 
the supply of milk to the lighthouse. 
Many years’ habits are not easily broken, 
and Angus found himself sorely tempted. 
In his endeavours to keep true to his 
decision he frequently appeared brusque 
and unkind, and then the troubled, pained 
look on Nan’s face sent a double shock of 
pain to his own heart. 

“ This will na do,” he said to himself one 
day, seeking counsel as usual from the sea 
and sky. ‘I must learn to give up with- 
out hurting anybody but myself—the 
poor lass is all amazed with my badness. 
Eh, sirs!”’ he sighed. ‘‘ How hard it is! 
Thank God I am not twenty years 
younger.” 

But though the lines on his face grew 
deeper and Nan began wonderingly to 
think that after all he must be growing 
old, he no longer hurt her by his seeming 
gruffness, and her heart grew light again 
through the long, dark days of winter. 
He patiently watched the young girl and 
his brother and noted how her eyes grew 
brighter now when he was with her, and 
how gay and happy Ronald seemed. He 
had spent the time in preparing himself 
for what must come, so that, when a few 
days after the new year Ronald came to 
him beaming, Nan shyly following, he was 
ready to meet them. Yet, just for a 
moment, he held his breath; then he 
stepped forward. 

“Eh, lass,” he said gently, taking her 
by the hand, “I am glad in the gladness 
ye have given Ronald—lad ye must be 
good to her——” then he hesitated a 
moment and his lips quivered. 

“IT must give you the brother’s kiss, 
lass, as the custom is,” he said, and he 
kissed her gently on the brow. Nan 
flushed. 
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“T am right glad you’re pleased,” she 
said shyly, “and I am thinking I can 
keep your house as comfortable as Auntie 
can, indeed,” she added earnestly. “I’m 
no just as thoughtless as I sometimes 
seem, and I'll try right hard to be wise 
and steady.” 

““My dear,” and his voice shook, “I 
know you will. Ronald, I wish you happi- 
ness.” He pressed his brother’s hand 
then turned to the door. 

“TI know what many things ye’ll have 
to say to one another,” he said with a 
smile, that, strange to say, brought the 
tears to Nan’s eyes. Then he nodded 
kindly, and went out into the darkness 
and the cold to do battle once more with 
himself. 

* * * * * 

Five months passed apace, the wedding 
day was fixed and the young couple were 
happy as children. Ronald was to get 
his fortnight’s holiday immediately after- 
wards and talked gaily of what he would 
show Nan “on shore,’ and the girl, who 
had never been beyond the nearest village, 
was as full of excitement as himself. 
Angus, too, was looking forward anxiously 
for the wedding-time, for his brother spent 
every moment he could spare from work 
and sleep ‘down the brae”’ and the 
result was not beneficial to his work. 

“ Lad, if ye will na take ye’re sleep ye’ll 
be useless,” he said earnestly to him one 
day, but his remonstrance was of little 
effect. 

“With the sweetest, blithest girl there, 
down the brae, how can I sleep ?”’ re- 
turned Ronald, “Ye always blamed me 
for not being enough in earnest, Angus, 
and now I am, sirs! ye must needs scold 
me. 

Angus sighed. ‘I wish I could relieve 
ye to-day, but I fear I must sleep a bit 
this afternoon, else I’ll be fit for nought 
to-night. But I'll tell Aunt Euphie to 
wake me soon—and ye can have an extra 
bit. Ye'll light the lamp betimes, ye mind 
it’s still dark early.” 

“Ay, ay,” returned his brother halt 
impatiently. “I believe Angus ye think 
I'm still as scatter-brained as ever, but ye 
know I told ye I was going to be steady 
now I’ve Nan to think of.” 





Jast for a moment he held his breath—then he stepped forward 
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“So ye did, so ye did, and I'll go off to 
bed at once now to be awake early, for ye 
were late last night. courtin’ and lost sleep 
again. There, there, I mean it well, 
good-bye.” 

Ronald’s momentary vexation had 
passed and he nodded gaily to bis brother 
as he went to the house. 

‘Just four days more,” he said as he 
turned towards the light-house “Eh, 
Nan—then you and me’ll be wed.” 

Angus gave particular injunctions as 
to when he should be wakened, but 
whether the old woman forgot, or whether 
she thought he ought not todo his brether’s 
work as well as his own, I cannot say, 
suffice it that when he sprang up at her 
knock and looked at his watch, he found 
it considerably later than he had wished. 
He hurriedly threw on his clothes, shaking 


his head over Aunt Euphie’s failure to , 


keep her word, then seizing his coat he 
hastened from the room, putting it on as 
he went. 

When he reached the cottage door, he 
stood for a mome:ut motionless, then 
darted into the yard. The light was 
not lit! 

“Oh, Aunt Euph, Aunt Euph,” he cried, 
as he went on, “ but there, her eyes could 
never see as far; thank God it’s no an 
ill night.” 

He dashed up the stairs of the light- 
house, but had to pause at the top to 
draw breath, then he pushed open the 
light-room door and went in. 

One glance showed him bis brother, fast 
asleep in his chair, his head against the 
window pane, but he had no time to rouse 
him up and ask for an explanation ; his 
first thought was for the lamp. He 
heaved a sigh of relief when it was lit and 
set in motion; then he turned towards the 
sleeper, whom the light had already 
partially roused, and who in a moment or 
two, sprang up rubbing his eyes. 

“Why Angus, what : 

Then remembrance came back to him 
and he turned wide, startled eyes to his 
brother. 

“ The lamp——”’ he faltered. 

“Should have been lit three quarters 
of an hour agone,” said Angus gravely. 





“Ah, lad! lad! what made ye sleep 
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just then, or why did Aunt Euph not 
wake me up?” 

“I—I must have just slipped off,” 
Ronald said shamefacedly. ‘‘ I was ready 
here to light it, but Angus, it does not 
matter much, does it, it’s a fine night ?”’ 

“Eh, Ronald!” groaned his brother, 
“it means I must report it—all breaches 
of discipline, ye know—eh, dear, eb, dear, 
and you my brother too.” 

For a moment the young man stood as 
if stunned; then he sprang forward and 
laid his hand on bis brother’s arm. 

“Not that, Angus,” he cried. “ Ye 
know that means to be put back years. I 
could na marry Nan then, an’, an’ in four 
days our wedding morn—eh, Angus, ye’ll 
never do that.” 

Angus writhed. ‘‘ My duty,” he said, 
“my duty, ye know, lad, I must do that.” 

“But think what it means!” urged 
Ronald again, “‘and sure no harm has 
come of it; it is fine out there to-night. 
As ye love 1 me, Angus—Angus, as ye ave 
Nan 
is so young.” 

Angus looked down at the flushed eager 
face, with the fair disordered curls; ‘‘ his 
mother’s bairn,’”’ the lad had always been. 
Then another face rose before him, with 
gay blue eyes and smiling mouth. Could 
he bear to see the eyes grow sad and watch 
the mouth grow pitiful ? He brushed his 
hand across his brow. Duty on one side 
and—and—what on the other ? 

Ronald watched him eagerly, and at 
last he turned slowly to him. 

“Go and sleep, lad,” he said in a 
strained, hard voice. ‘‘ God knows where 
the duty lies, but then it’s your wedding 
morn in four days.” 

The young man thanked him joyfully, 
effusively—then made for the door, hesi- 
tated a moment then came back. 

“ Ye—ye—will na tell Nan about it ?”’ 

The dark grey eyes were lifted to meet 
the brown and the brown fell. ‘‘ No,” 
said Angus shortly, “ I will na tell her—-go 
to your bed, lad.” 

Four days afterwards they were mar- 
ried. His duties at the light-house did 
not allow of Angus being present, but he 
gave them all his wishes the night before 
and told them cheerfully they must enjoy 
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themselves as much as possible, “ for a 
wedding day comes but seldom.” 

“But you shall wear a favour all the 
same,” said Nan gaily, reaching up on her 
tiptoes to fasten a knot of bright ribbon 
on his coat. ‘‘ You'll be thinking of us, 
and we'll think of you, and I want you to 
wear my favour—it’s the bonniest of 
them all, I made it myself.” 

Angus stroked the little brown hand 
that had placed it there gently. 

“Of course, I'll wear it and be proud, 
and all whiles ye’re away I'll wear it too 
and think what times ye’re having on the 
shore.’ But the next day he slipped the 
gay ribbon into his old pocket-book—* It 
does not matter where I wear it, lass, and 
it does na do for me to think of ye too 
often now.” 

A week after the wedding three visitors 
were seen coming up the steep path to the 
lighthouse. Angus was working in the 
court-yard when he saw them first. He 
looked long and steadily down upon the 
advancing figures, and recognised the 
centre one—it was the General Inspector 
of Lighthouses. Then he squared his 
shoulders. 

“Ah, yes,” he said, “‘ I expected this. 
God does not like a man’s duty to be 
neglected.” 

They stayed some time, and when they 
left their faces were very grave. 

“I’m very sorry, Gilbertson,”’ said the 
Inspector gravely, “your conduct has 
always been unimpeachable, but, you see, 
we can’t let a thing like that slip. I can’t 
think how it happened.” 

““[ quite understand your action, sir,” 
said Angus respectfully, as he held open 
the gate for them, hat in hand, “ I’ve 
always been kindly and justly treated.” 

The news spread very quickly about 
the place, that Angus Gilbertson was to 
be degraded to second keeper, somewhere 
on shore, for neglect of duty and much 
discussion followed. The feeling generally 
was one of indignation that such a “ wor- 
thy man” should be treated so ill. 

“What if the light had been late in 
being lit. Once surely did not matter, and 
who could have been the traitor to tell, 
of it? But ¢hat remained a secret. 
When Ronald and his wife came back 
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from their holidays they were already 
aware of the catastrophe, for the news- 
papers had taken note of the accident. 

Angus was standing waiting for them 
at the gate, smiling a welcome, but Nan’s 
face was quivering and her eyes full of 
tears. She ran up to him with out- 
stretched hands. 

“Oh, Angus,” she sobbed, “it’s too 
hard, it’s too hard, to be put back for so 
many years, and you not a young man 
now. Oh, Angus, what will we do without 
you, and I had planned to keep house so 
nicely for you and make you so com- 
fortable.”’ 

Angus choked down a sob. 

“ There, there, lass,” he said soothingly, 
“it’s well to have a change sometimes, 
and now I’m getting old it’s just as well 
not to have too much responsibility.” 

“We'll miss you dreadful, Angus,” said 
his brother hesitatingly. 

Angus looked up over Nan’s head, 
wondering how much his brother had told 
of his share in the matter; then seeing his 
eyes seek the ground uneasily, he under- 
stood. 

“Come, come, Nan,” he said cheerfully 
stroking her hair, “it’s none so bad. I 
want to hear all about your doings on the 
shore. Come in, lass, and let me see you 
sitting at the head of the table.” 

Nan complied and tried to fall in with 
his cheerful mood and tell of all the won- 
derful things they had done and seen, but 
whenever she remembered they were to 
lose him so soon, the tears sprang to her 
eyes again. 

Angus had partially foreseen all this 
and had prepared himself for it, so that 
he remained bright all the evening and 
bade them a gay good-night. 

He had time enough in the long dark 
watches to think out what it all meant and 
to say good-bye to the islands, every rock 
of which he knew and loved so dearly that 
he could scarcely imagine his life without 
them as a background. 

The time of his sojourn there passed 
very quickly now, and he spent much of it 
in polishing every bit of machinery or 
metal that could be so dealt with. 

‘“‘T must leave it bright and fine for the 
next comer,” he said with a smile. 
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When the last day came, and he stood 
at the gate ready to go, his eyes grew a 
little dim. j 

“T hope they will take care of her,” he 
said, looking up at the lighthouse. 
“Ronald, ye’ll keep things fine and dainty 
as she’s used to be kept.” | 

Ronald nodded, he felt his part in the 
matter was a poor one. Nan had left his 
side to go to Angus. 

“T’m going to be brave for Ronald’s 
sake,” she whispered ; ‘‘ He feels it dread- 
ful, you know—and oh! we shall miss 
you! You've been here since ever I 
remember.” 

“ And I'll come and see you again, never 
fear,” he returned gently. ‘‘ Be a brave 
lass, and help Ronald to do his duty well. 
Good-bye, my dear—God bless you,” he 
added huskily. He stopped and kissed 
the sweet face; then he turned to his 
brother. 


“Good-bye, Ronald,” he said cheerily, 
“keep up your heart.” 

“Eh, Angus, I’m that sorry,’ 
young man tremblingly. 

Angus looked down kindly and took 
both his hands into his own. 

““ Lad, don’t you trouble,” he whispered. 
“ Take it as a wedding gift for you—and-— 
and—Nan.”’ 

Then he turned away down the path, 
waving his cap gaily. ‘‘ Good-bye, good- 
bye,” he shouted, “it’s a fine day for 
travelling.” 

The next moment the brow of the hill 
hid him from sight, and he put his hand up 
to his throat suddenly as if he were 
choking. 

“Ah, God! ah, God!’’ he gasped, “ it’s 
Nan’s wedding gift. Thou knows, and— 
and——” then he smiled with infinite ten- 
derness. “Help me to bea cheerful giver,” 

E. A. GILLIE. 
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Sayings of Bishop Westcott 


23 WESTCOTT, like his predeces- 
sor at Durham, Bishop Lightfoot, 
had a small number of Univer- 

sity graduates to live with him 
in the lodge of Auckland Castle while 
preparing for Holy Orders. Though he 
was not able to lect»re to them more 
than once a week, they dined daily with 
him when he was at home, and collected 
in the Castle for supper with the clergy of 

Auckland every Sunday evening. Once a 

week also one of them was appointed to 

read an essay on some subject which the 

Bishop, after hearing, discussed. It was 

at meals, and such symposia as this, that 

the chief teaching was given. There was, 
of course, a proper discipline of chapel 
attendance, reading the books prescribed 
for the examination before ordination, 
attendance at lectures from every type of 
man on every subject—social, ecclesias- 
tical, parochial. But the real inspiration 
of the Auckland life was, naturally, the 

Bishop ; and his persona‘ity reveaied itself 

to the students mainly in Greek Testa- 

ment lectures and in his conversations. 

In his lectures on “ Heads of Christian 
Doctrine”’ he again and again reminded 
us that it was only lines of thought which 
he could suggest, and that their value 
would entirely depend on the way we 
followed up and worked out the clues. 
It would be impossible to forget the way 
in which his face glowed with transcendent 
delight in explaining the Greek Testa- 
ment. And it is almost as hard now to 
imagine the patience with which he noted 
week after week how inaccurately we had 
remembered his last teachings. ‘‘ You 
can know nothing of ignorance,” he said 
once, “until you have examined ordina- 
tion candidates.” The men who came to 
him were apt to be of the type not usually 
found at theological colleges—graduates 
who had travelled for some years since 
taking their degrees, able in consequence 
to look with larger eyes on the problems 
of life. And to them the return to quasi- 
academic life after a sojourn in the world 
was the last directing of their long train- 


ing. They are scattered again to the ends 
of the earth since then, as he had wished ; 
but they bear with them as their most 
priceless possession the remembrance of 
the days when all the charm of Oxford or 
Cambridge seemed to be renewed without 
the alloy of selfishness and athleticism ; 
and with the added inspiration of his 
personality, who could make us learn to 
interpret all knowledge and all art and 
all life in the light of eternity. Those 
only, perhaps, could best enter into this 
cloister of wit and insight who had for- 
merly weltered in doubt and despair. 
To them the tenderness which would never 
force them against their will, and the 
sternness which would never palliate any 
grave fault seemed to reveal the highest 
possible in man. 

The plan was that while men were 
recommended certain times for devotion 
and reading, and while they were encou- 
raged to do lay work in neighbouring 
missions, they should have ample leisure 
to think. “I sometimes feel that think- 
ing is becoming a lost art,” said the 
Bishop, and one of his aims was to teach 
us to weigh and ponder for ourselves on 
the lines he suggested. 

The daily mid-day dinner was perhaps 
the time when conversation was most 
prolific. Episcopal interviews of the 
morning were over, sO was our reading, 
and it was the object of the students to 
get the Bishop’s opinion on whatevér was 
uppermost in men’s minds. Never with 
any straining for paradox, but always 
with a clear opinion and keen insight, he 
would talk of almost everything. On 
luxury and gambling, on music and 
paintings, on poets and politics, on 
theology and oratory. It was not doc- 
trinaire nor professional, it was not dog- 
matic. It was simple and was advanced 
in great humility, often with brilliant 
paradox, more often with searching ques- 
tions, Plato fashion. And the wise ones 
of the company went back to their rooms 
and wrote down what they remembered— 
transgressing thereby one of his “ mots,” 
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“T have written down and have therefore 
forgotten !”’ 

Of anonymous writing—and he received 
many anonymous letters—he said he 
could never understand the cowardice of 
such methods. His life-long practice, 
even with magazine articles, had been to 
sign his name. It was because he could 
not do this that he had never contributed 
to the Quarterly. 

To one of his clergy who found the 
financial responsibilities of marriage, he 
said, “‘ You can live on what you have. 
I am not speaking 
without —_experi- 
ence!’’ But he 
constantly wished 
that assistant 
curates would wait 
till they had a 
living before mar- 


rying. 
To a somewhat 
dogmatic clergy- 


man who was in- 
sisting on the need 
of greater definite- 
ness in religious 
teaching, he said, 
“Yes, but it is 
possible to be quite 
definite and _ still 
wrong !”’ 

Of oratory, he 
thought that Dean 
Farrar had _ the 
finest voice — be- 
fore it was strained 
by preaching—he 
ever heard; finer 
even than that of 
Gladstone. 

Of the statesman’s power as a speaker, 
a propos of an S.P.G. meeting at which 
they had both spoken, he said, “I am 
completely carried away by Gladstone’s 
speeches every time I listen to them, 
and it is against my will, for I know that 
when I read the s ech next day I shall 
disagree with ver’ much of it. It is the 
intensity of the man’s personality.” 

Someone spoke of Fra Agostino, whom 
he had hy «rd lately in Rome. It was said 
that hi. , rivate life had been very tragic 
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—that he had killed a man in a duel and 
been through bitter grief. A student 
asked whether he could become a great 
preacher by killingsomeone. ‘‘ You can- 
not,” s id the Bishop, “‘ without feeling as 
deeply ia another direction. All depends 
upon the spirit being conveyed from 
speaker to audience. Words are only the 
chance vehicle.””’ This was why so many 
great speeches were less effective in point. 
As to preaching his advice was to draw 
out a scheme of your subject, then write 
from this scheme as fully as you were able. 
You would be 
surprised how far 
you wandered 
from your plan. 
Then make an 
analysis of what 
was written, to 
use as your notes 
for preaching. He 
advocated preach- 
ing from Collects 
in the Prayer 
Book, from the 
Confession or Ex- 
hortation ; preach- 
ing without a text, 
or even ending 
with one. He 
lamented the 
fatal facility of 
words which some 
preachers showed, 
and said he knew 
from personal 
knowledge that 
orators like Arch- 
bishop Magee 
had given hours 
of most careful work to their prepara- 
tion. If we were pressed for time he 
advised us to take the scheme of another 
man’s sermons—Dean Vaughan’s by pre- 
ference—and fill in the outlines for our- 
selves. But he looked forward to the 
time when a preacher would announce his 
text, and then wait till the congregation 
had pondered it; then announce the 
second head and wait again for people to 
work their own way to the conclusion, just 
giving the outlines and guiding the medi- 
tations, not doing the thinking for them. 


Elliott & Fry, Baker St., W. 
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SAYINGS OF BISHOP WESTCOTT 


A story was current in the Diocese that 
after he had preached once in a certain 
parish, the rector had asked an old woman 
in the congregation how she liked the 
Bishop’s sermon, to which she had replied, 
“T liked it fine!” “ But what about 
that sentence in which he said ‘ The 
Church is not a fortuitous concourse of 
individual personalities’—how did you 
like that?” “Ay! but it went to my 
heart, that did.” Eben trovato—but the 
Bishop denied authorship of the words. 

He never preached in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. ‘“‘ Twice I was prepared, but at the 
last moment my heart misgave me, for 
fear that my voice would not be strong 
enough.” 

Of Mr. Gladstone’s politics and theology 
he was not enamoured. One of us asked 
him whether he had read “‘ The Impregna- 
ble Rock of Holy Scripture,” then just 
published. His reply was that he did 
not read Mr. Gladstone’s theology. 

Yet it was Mr. Gladstone who, on the 
publication of the ‘‘ Commentary on St. 
John’s Gospel,” wrote to him to say that 
it was in his judgment the finest com- 
mentary yet published of any book in the 
Bible, and asking what position in the 
Church Canon Westcott desired. A ca- 
nonry at Westminster was the future 
Bishop’s ambition. At the next vacancy 
this was accepted by him, but the sub- 
sequent offer of the Deanery of Lincoln, 
from the same hand, was declined. 

He was quite sure that Mr. Gladstone 
was absolutely conscientious, but equally 
certain that Mr. Gladstone could persuade 
himself and his conscience of anything. 

A student once professed great admira- 
tion for D’ Israeli because with all the odds 
agzinst him he at last secured the prize 
he had set his heart upon in youth. 
“Can you admire a man,” asked the 
Bishop, ‘‘ who said : ‘ There is no gambling 
after all like politics ?’” 

“ Things are only worth doing,”’ said the 
Bishop, “in proportion as they affect 
character. I abhor waste—not, I think, 
from niggardliness—but for the pity of it.”’ 

His admiration for Browning was very 
great, as all who have read “ Religious 
Thought in the West ” will know. Tenny- 
son he considered much over-rated, espe- 
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cially “In Memoriam,” on which his 
fame was supposed to be largely built. Of 
Shakespeare he said that he could never 
discover what he really thought about 
anything. We could tell what he made 
Hamlet think or Macbeth say ; but what 
was his own view ? Of Matthew Arnold 
and Newman he said it was ten thousand 
pities that Oxford, with the chance of 
turning out two first-class poets, had 
made them third-rate theologians. 

Of burial of suicides a case occurred in 
which his advice was asked at Bishop 
Auckland. He said, “‘ Read the service : 
do not omit but lay special stress on the 
words ‘in sure and certain hope of the 
Resurrection’ with its consequences to 
each man. Explain this to the people. 
Nothing more can be done until the dis- 
cipiine of the Church is restored.” 

“I object,” he said, “to the word 
“ trial’ or ‘ probation’ as applied to this 
life. People could not do it if they rea- 
lized that Eternal Life had already begun, 
or if they read that beautiful book ‘ Law’s 
Serious Call.’ ”’ 

Of extempore prayer in churches he 
denied that it was absolutely forbidden 
by the Anglican formularies. It was emi- 
nently right that, if need be, the clergyman 
should be allowed to express the feeling of 
the congregation in spontaneous words. 
The Archdeacon of Durham remarked 
that he had done this twice in his minis- 
terial life—at the time of the Lillesworth 
colliery disaster and on another occasion. 
But he thought it was against the law and 
the promise he had made at ordination 
‘to use this form of service and no other.” 

“Exactly,” said the Bishop, “ you did 
not use any other form.” 

Of Providence he thought that no 
greater proof of its working existed than 
the way in which the Holy Spirit guided 
the English Church at the Reformation in 
drawing up the Thirty-Nine Articles and 
the Catechism. Of this last he was 
unable to decide whether it most reflected 
or created the English character. Its 
wording could hardly be improved, he 
thought, if people would read it correctly 
and not fall into the mistakes of Ready- 
Money Mortiboy and Mr. Chamberlain in 
quoting ‘‘ To do my duty in that state of 
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life into which it has pleased God to call 
me.” The Catechism says “It shall 
please,” and there is a world of difference.”’ 

He frequently said that he had received 
more confirmation of his faith from the 
writings of opponents of Christianity than 
from its defenders, and demurred to the 
use of the word ‘“‘ Apologetics.’”” We were 
not apologising for our Faith—we were 
conquering by it. The position of men 
like Renan who detached themselves from 
humanity, that they might watch its 
movement from the outside, was hopeless. 
You could only judge of the trend of 
human progress from within, as part of it. 

The Bishop spoke of Vinet as one of 
the men he would have most liked to see ; 
of John Bright as a man who ought to 
have had more education ; of the surpass- 





ing value of Jowett’s Essays in his trans- 
lation of Plato. 

In 1891 he was much exercised by the 
Papal Encyclical which barred the rights 
of property upon work done on the land 
by the holders. He said the view was 
Socialistic and revolutionary, but he 
supposed infallible. 

Asked whom he meat by the phrase, 
“The noblest leader of modern demo- 
cracy”’ in ‘‘ Social Aspects of Christian- 
ity,” he replied “‘ Mazzini,’”’ and added 
that he was the author of the best criticism 
of Carlyle extant. He spoke of his 
intense shame for England when the 
Ministry of the day opened Mazzini’s 
letters. 

In deference to his position as Bishop 
of Durham he felt compelled to keep a 
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SAYINGS OF BISHOP WESTCOTT 


carriage, and had to travel first-class on 
the railways. But he strongly rebelled 
against both, and always if possible in- 
sisted on giving rides in his carriage to 
miners or sick men. During the great 
coal strike, in which he at last successfully 
intervened, he refused through the cold 
frost to have any fire in his study because 
so many women and children were starv- 
ing. “‘ And I suppose I am rolling in the 
lap of luxury, whatever that may be.” 

Of the income derived from his books 
he said, ‘ I do not know why I should be 
paid for writing them. I am not particu- 
larly in need of the money. When my 
debts are paid” (this was shortly after 
the huge expense of getting into Auck- 
land) “I shall have more than enough to 
live on.” 

As a custodian of large public funds he 
often proposed to publish his accounts. 
He was dissuaded from doing so, but 
they would have proved his own words, 
“T give more, very much more, than a 
tenth of my income to God.” It was his 
experience, in common with most English 
Bishops, that the higher he mounted in 
place and official income, the poorer he 
actually was in worldly wealth. 

A vicar who was building a new church 
wished to so arrange the altar that it 
would be impossible for the Celebrant to 
take any other than the Eastward posi- 
tion. ‘‘ No,” said the Bishop, “ you must 
not force any man to do the right.”’ 

An assistant-curate, returning to his 
parish, asked whether be had any com- 
mands for that end of the Diocese. “I 
do not give commands,” said the Bishop, 
“T only advise.” 

On the temperance question his views 
were by no means rabid though he was 
a strict teetotaller. He thought that the 
moderate use of all God’s gifts was the 
ideal to be aimed at, but owing to the 
ravages of intemperance he felt that the 
only way thereto was through teetotalism. 

One of his favourite texts was “In 
your patience ye shall win your souls ;” 
and his favourite hymn ~ as ‘‘ O God, our 
Help in Ages Past.” 

A favourite maxir: was “A thing is 
wrth exactly what i. costs.”” He applied 
it 1o everything. He had the greatest 
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abhorrence of cheap knowledge, cheap 
education, or anything that was not real. 
All the fittings of a church must be what 
they appeared to be. In criticism he 
accepted the right of no man to praise or 
blame work unless he had earned the 
tight to do so by covering the same ground. 
Speaking once of Macaulay. he said that 
he had never met him, and felt that he 
should have been frightened of him. 

During the last years of his life the 
most loved of all his pupils gave him on 
his birthday a beautifully bound copy of 
Catullus. He refused to accept it. Those 
who have read the poet will know why. 

A student who had been under Dr. 
Horton at.Oxford wrote to ask his advice 
about taking Holy Orders. In the reply 
Dr. Horton said : 

“ The so-called Catholic idea—a visible, 
tangible Church—evolved in a course of 
historical events and claiming authority 
from its cumulative history, is the fruitful 
cause of all divisions. It leaves the 
Apostolic doctrine of the spiritual realities, 
and presents its own arbitrary judgments 
as the rock on which minds—as they 
begin to think—are sure to split. 

“The question to me seems to be, ‘Is 
the Anglican Church falling into this fatal 
notion of Catholicism ? If it is, it will, 
as history shows, become a fruitful cause 
of fresh sectarianism. -It was Arch- 
bishop Parker and Archbishop Laud who 
created the present sectarianism of Eng- 
land, and if I am not greatly mistaken, 
the current Angl’canism of the Oxford 
type, will before long exasperate and 
increase all our sectarian divisions. 

““My own deliberate opinion was that 
the Anglican Church was rapidly setting 
towards the fatal shoals of an external 
Catholicism, ‘external’ I mean, as dis- 
tinct from ‘ the unity of the Spirit,’ and 
with Divine compulsion — T was required 
to keep free from it. 

The Bishop, after reading the letter, 
remembered that he had read some of 
Dr. Horton’s work, ‘hat on Inspiration, 
and had never seen any reason why he 
should not have served God in a Church so 
comprehensive as the National Church. 
He had himself no sympathy with what 
he called Neo-Medievalism in ritual, but 
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we must recognise that these men did 
most self-sacrificing work. i% 

“‘T wish,” he said, “ that every student 
of theology would paste up for daily read- 
ing those words of Bishop Butler—‘ If to 
acquire knowledge were our proper care 
we should be indeed but poorly provided. 
But if something else be our business and 
duty, we may, notwithstanding our ig- 
norance, be well enough furnished for it, 
and the observation of ovr ignorance mav 
be of assistance to us in the discharge of 
at." * 

Speaking of Francia’s picture, ‘‘ The 
Entombment,” in the National Gallery, 
he thought it was the finest in the world. 
The Lord there is shown as not really 
dead nor asleep but death is conquered. 
Mary has her eyes red from weeping, but 
there are no tears. The Angel at the 
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head is joyful in face, touching the locks 
of His hair which are so beautiful even 
in death ; the Angel at the feet is looking 
up and with folded hands already ador- 
ing an Ascended Lord. It is Life through 
death. 

Perhaps these fragmentary recollections 
of one who made such a deep impression 
on those who knew him best may close 
with a letter in which he acknowledged 
the thanks of one who had been allowed 
to live with him for a critical year: “ If 
you were able to get clearer views of life 
and faith and duty at Auckland the 
blessing was as great to me as to you. 
There may come times of disappointment 
and dejection, but the sun remains behind 
the cloud, unchanged and unchangeable. 

“ Ever yours affecly., 
“ B. F. DUNEDIN.” 


mp 





The Entombment, by Francia 
(National Gallery) 
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~The Apostles’ Creed 


New Year's Day. 


I BELIEVE IN JESUS CHRIST 
OUR LorD. 


T was this item in the Creed that 
aroused the deepest hostility of the 
Roman Emperors. They were liberal 
enough in permitting all the nations 

they subdued to worship their gods, and 
to put their images in the Pantheon, but 
they persecuted Christianity to the death, 
because, with true insight, they perceived 
that the Founder of Christianity asserted 
a royalty over his followers which 
they acknowledged as superior to the 
imperial sovereignty. If He might have 
been relegated to a secondary position, 
there would have been no grounds for 
persecution, but it was because that other 
King, one Jesus, claimed to be King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords, that every 
effort was made to exterminate the new 
teligion. 

There is, therefore, no position which 
our Lord can take with any one of us 
except as Lord, and it is because so few 
give Him His true position, and place the 
government upon His shoulder, that His 
Kingdom is so slow in coming, and He is 
so limited in His power to bless. 

There is no doubt a phase of religion 
which is as much richer in its experience 
than that which is commonly enjoyed 
amongst Christians, as the sky of the 
tropics is bluer than the leaden atmos- 
phere of our northern climate. Take, 
for instance, the testimony of Billy Bray, 
the Cornish Minet, who said: “ The 
Lord made me so happy that I cannot 
express what I felt. I shouted for joy ; 
I praised God with my whole heart. . . 
I think this was in November, 1823, but 
what day of the month I do not know. 
I remember this, that everything looked 
new to me—the people, the fields, the 
cattle. the trees. I was like a new man 
in a new world. I spent the greater part 
of time praising the Lord.” 

Or take the testimony of John Bunyan 
who describes his experience thus : ‘‘ Now 
could I see myself in heaven and earth 


at once ; in heaven by my Christ, by my 
Head, by my Righteousness and Life, 
though on earth by my body and person. 
Christ was a precious Christ to myself 
that night, I could scarcely lie in my bed 
for joy and peace and triumph through 
Christ.” 

Or take the experience of the wife of 
Jonathan Edwards in these fragrant and 
i spiring words: ‘“‘ When I arose on the 
minorning of the Sabbath, I felt a love to 
all mankind wholly peculiar in its strength 
of sweetness, far beyond all that I have 
ever felt before. The power of that love 
seemed inexpressible. I thought if I 
were surrounded by enemies who were 
venting their malice and cruelty upon me, 
it would still be impossible that I should 
cherish any feelings towards them but 
those of love and pity, and ardent desires 
for their happiness.” 

It is said also of Colonel Gardiner by a 
friend, that he was cured of impurity in 
a single hour: ‘So soon as he was en- 
lightened from above, he felt the power 
of the Holy Ghost changing his nature 
so wonderfully that all desire and inclina- 
tion were removed as entirely as if he had 
been a sucking child, nor did they return.” 

These testimonies might be greatly 
multiplied, but in each case, it could be 
shown that they arose when the soul took 
Christ to be not only its Saviour but its 
Lord. May this not have been the cause 
of our failure ? We have looked at the 
wounds of Christ for cleansing, but have 
not remembered that the Victim of the 
Cross was Master and Lord. There has 
been no triumphal procession through 
the thoroughfares of our souls ; no corona- 
tion in the secret fane of our hearts ; no 
definite surrender of the keys of govern- 
ment, the symbols of authority, into His 
hands ; because this has not been done— 
because we have been more anxious to 
secure our salvation than to give Him 
His rights; because we have not trusted 
Him with absolute devotion, we have 
missed the joy, the peace, the deliverance 
from the power of sin, the baptism of 
perfected love, and the fortitude of spirit 
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which others enjoy. But directly we 
hand over the empire, and belteve that He 
accepts it (and He does accept it so soon 
as we surrender it) all these will begin to 
be our own. — There will be an illumination 
throughout the dark regions of the inner 








life, banners, acclamations, shouts of 
joy! “ Rejoice, thy King cometh, having 
salvation.” 


“Tf thou shalt confess with thy mouth 
Jesus as Lord, and shalt believe in thine 
heart that God raised Him from the dead, 
thou shalt be saved.” (Rom. x. 9, R.V.) 
“For this cause Christ died, and lived 
again, that he might be Lord ” (Rom. xiv. 
9). “I give you to understand that no 
man can say Jesus is Lord but in the Holy 
Spirit” (1 Cor. xti. 3). 


January 8th. 1st Sunday after Epiphany. 


CONCEIVED BY THE HoLy GuHos?T. 


The miraculous conception and birth 
of our Lord has been sometimes assailed, 
because it is alleged that it is not borne 
out by the references made to it in other 
parts of Scripture, and specially in the 
Gospels themselves. But surely this 
assertion cannot be sustained. 

In the archaic record of Genesis, it 
was foretold that the seed of the Woman 
should bruise the serpent’s head, and the 
expression is so remarkable as even then 
it foreshadowed some such event as actu- 
ally occurred. The Fourth Evangelist, 
in his sublime Prologue, clearly enough 
defines the miraculous origin of Christ, 
when He says, ‘The Word was made 
flesh.” On the assumption that Jesus 
descended naturally from Joseph and 
Mary. he would surely have said, “ The 
Word came in the flesh.” That the Word 
of the Eternal should have taken on 
Himself our nature clearly involves the 
creative Act of the Holy Spirit. The 
Apostle Paul undoubtedly refers to the 
same fact, when he says that “‘ the Second 
Man ”’ is the Lord from Heaven, in contrast 
to ‘the First Man,” who is of the earth 
earthy ; and when he says again, that 
our Lord was made of a woman. 

When the fullness of the time arrived, a 
new vital principle appeared. And it 
was as much due to the creative work 
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of God as the mystery of Regeneration. 
He that works in our hearts, implanting 
the incorruptible seed of the new and 
heavenly life which constitutes us sons 
of God, wrought in the very depths of 
human nature, as represented by Mary, 
and thus that Holy Thing could be born 
of her, which we know as “the Son of 
God.” 

The most casual acquaintance with 
the gospels is sufficient to prove that 
they portray a unique Personality. Christ 
was the white flower of our race, reveal- 
ing itself on a stock, which was dark and 
ugly, exhaling the rarest fragrance, and 
prolific in healing influences; but this 
was the marvel of it that notwithstanding 
His profound humility, there was no 
consciousness of sin. All others, who 
have attained superlative excellence, have 
prostrated themselves in lowliest self- 
abasement in the presence of God, con- 
fessing themselves unclean, but in the 
hours of most radiant fellowship with the 
Divine, there is no confession on His life, 
because He is without sin. In the glad 
certainty that none can meet His challenge 
He cries, “‘ Which of you convinceth Me 
of sin?” 

But how can we account for this close- 
ness of identification with our race on 
the one hand, coupled with this apartness 
on the other, unless we accept the teaching 
of His Immaculate Conception. He was 
not born of the will of man, but of the 
will of God, and was therefore wholly 
pure from sin. Anselm in his Cur Deus 
Homo mentions the four methods in which 
God can make man ; by the law of natural 
generation, or as He made Adam, or as He 
made Eve, or as our Lord was made in 
secret and curiously wrought in the lowest 
parts of the earth. As the first man 
originated, without father and without 
mother, from the creative energy of God, 
which spiritualized the dust of the earth, 
so did the second man originate without 
father by that effectual power of the most 
High, which spiritualized humanity. 

It may be that the mystery would seem 
less remote did we know more of the laws 
of birth among the very lowest forms of 
life, where the ordinary law of generation 
seems suspended. Why should not the 
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highest revert to and touch the lowest, 
as a perfect ring, worn on the Creator’s 
finger ! 

In any case those who have accepted 
the first statement of Genesis, “‘In the 
Beginning God created,” may be at per- 
fect rest in the presence of this other 
great mystery and assert their belief that 
Jesus was Conceived by the Holy Ghost. 
Oh Spirit of Generation, Regenerate us ! 


January 15th. 2nd Sunday after Epiphany. 


BorRN 


OF THE VIRGIN MARY. 


What a happy moment was that when 
Mary bore her Son! What though the 
surroundings of His birth were the rudest 
and humblest possible, that the stall pro- 
vided the chamber, and the manger the 
cradle, whilst the beasts moved restlessly 
at their halters! Her’s was the joy of 
bearing a Child on whom the light of pro- 
phecy was focussed! A woman’s joy 
when a man-child is born into the world 
was in her case mingled with the memory 
of the words of the Angel Gabriel, spoken 
at the Annunciation, ‘‘ He shall be great, 
and shall be called the Son of the Most 
High : and the Lord God shall give unto 
Him the throne of His father David : and 
He shall reign over the House of Jacob 
for ever ; and of His Kingdom there shall 
be noend.”’ Could she forget those words 
spoken but nine months before, when her 
cousin accosted her as blessed amongst 
women, and as the Mother of the Lord ? 
and surely she had also been informed of 
the words of Zacharias, who had compared 
her Child to the Dayspring from on high 
that visits the world with general illumi- 
nation. 

All her highest hopes were realised, and 
the confirmation was given to them, 
when, presently, the wise men from the 
East obtained admission to their humble 
dwelling-place, and presented Joseph and 
herself with costly gifts of gold, frankin- 
cense and myrrh, and when the shepherds 
came, telling of the wonderful vision of 
angels, and went forth glorifying and 
praising God. A further corroboration 
had been given her when she presented 
her Child in the Temple, and was ¢ reeted 
by the prophetess Anna, who, when she 
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saw the Child, gave thanks unto God, 
and spoke of Him as being connected 
with the redemption for which she and 
many were looking. 

It also confirmed her high hopes when 
the aged Simeon took the Child in his 
arms, and blessed God that he had lived 
to see His salvation—the Light of the 
Gentiles, and the Glory of Israel. But 
what did the old man mean when, looking 
steadily at her, he said, “ Yea, and a 
sword shall pierce through thine own 
soul.’’ She could not forget his significant 
look, or those warning words. When- 
ever she thought of them she gave an 
involuntary shudder. What lay hidden 
for her Boy in the dim future which 
should make His life a stepping-stone 
and a stumbling-block for many in Israel, 
and a sign which should be spoken against ? 
She did not, and could not, understand 
these words ; they came back upon her 
frequently, as a breath of coming autumn 
in the midst of a radiant summer day. 


January 22nd. 3rd Sunday after Epiphany. 


BoRN SUFFERED. 

“The Child grew and waxed strong in 
spirit, filled with wisdom, and with the 
grace of God.” Everything that could 
make child-life beautiful clustered in His 
character. Unusual moral beauty and 
intellectual faculty, modesty, humility 
and sweetness of disposition characterised 
His young life, as it unfolded in the gentle 
atmosphere of the carpenter’s home ; and 
pethaps in the ecstasy of her motherly 
affection Mary almost forgot the sinister 
shadow which had for a moment darkened 
her soul. 

From the time, however, of His first 
visit to Jerusalem, it seemed as though 
a new conception of life was breaking upon 
Him, as though another authority was 
being recognised, as though He were about 
to yield obedience to another voice. The 
same thought was accentuated when 
eighteen years after they sat together at 
the Marriage Feast at Cana, and in the 
tenderest manner He taught her that 
there were limits to the authority which 
her earthly relationship had permitted her. 

On two other occasions Jesus spoke to 
her. Once He refused to give up the work 
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in which He was engaged at her call ; and 
again, when a woman in the crowd, 
touched by His inimitable loveliness, 
magnified the mother that bore Him, He 
gently corrected her by saying that there 
was an even higher relationship for those 
who heard God’s Word and did it. It 
was as though He anticipated the super- 
stition and reverence which in following 
centuries would gather around her name, 
and indicated that in the Kingdom of 
Heaven position was reached, not by 
adventitious circumstances, but by those 
qualities of heart and soul which may be 
acquired by all. 

In these days it is most important to 
remember this. When asked to worship 
Mary, to pray to her as our Lord’s mother, 
to entreat her to exert influence upon her 
Son, let us remember with what strong 
emphasis He put aside the exercise of all 
motherly control, and said, in effect, that 
she stood only on the levei of the other 
disciples, and that her position, like their’s, 
would be ent'rely determined by their atti- 
tude toward the will of God. 


January 29th. Ath Sunday after Epiphany. 
SUFFERED. 


He suffered in every limb, muscle, and 
tendon of His body. The thorns of His 
crown were encrimsoned ; His pallid face 
was worn by watching and sorrow; the 
old purple garment, brought from some 
press in the guards’-room, and flung 
around His shoulders in mockery, was 
saturated in blood from the wounds which 
were deeply scored upon His back. The 
victim was often known to fall fainting 
or dying beneath the blows of the heavy 
thong loaded with lead. Thus He suffered 
under Pontius Pilate in every part of His 
physical nature. 

He was suffering loneliness. His de- 
light had always been with the sons of 
men. He had never been so happy as 
when the publicans and sinners drew 
near, women ministered to Him, and 
children clustered to His knee. I"2 sought 
the companionship of His fricnds in the 
house of mourning, on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, and in the Garden of His 
anguish. But there was no one with 
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Him now. Lover and friend stood apart. 
His disciples had forsaken Him. No 
one understood, except perhaps Mary of 
Bethany, and she only to a limited extent, 
the sublime purpose and programme 
which He came to realise. As He looked 
round on that sea of up-turned faces, 
there was no one that looked back to Him 
with the kindling glance with which spirit 
recognises spirit. 

He was suffering alone because so 
absolutely misunderstood. No one ever 
came towards His fellows with heart so 
big and overflowing with desire to bless, 
as when He stepped out of the Infinite, 
desiring at any cost to Himself to make 
the earth smile like Eden on the morning 
of Creation. He would not have reckoned 
the pain, but have cheerfully given tears, 
sweat of blood, and death-agony, if only 
those for whom He expended Himself 
had understood. We reck not the cost 
of pain if only those for whom we suffer 
gave us credit for the nobility of our pur- 
pose, but the bitterest ingredient in our 
Lord’s cup was that He came to His own, 
and His own received Him not, His aims 
and purposes were misunderstood. He 
was called a liar, and a ring-leader of 
sedition ; subjected to slander and hate. 

He suffered keenly also as a patriot. 
With prophetic vision He beheld the lower- 
ing clouds gathering over the doomed 
city, and the eagles circling in the air, 
until the carcase was ready. The cry of 
the mothers of Jerusalem was even now 
ringing in His ear, as they beheld their 
children flung from spear to spear by the 
Roman soldiery. He could see the dread 
circle of crosses environing the city walls, 
until there was no more wood to make 
them—each cross bearing its sufferer. 
To anticipate such a fate for the city of 
David, the joy of the whole earth, con- 
secrated by holy memories from the days 
of Abraham, plunged a sword into his 
spirit, that pierced it to the quick. 

But, especially he suffered as the 
Saviour. The sins of all the world were 
made to meet in Him, as if from every 
heart, confluent streams of guilt poured 
their black tides into his heart. He stood 
for the race. He bore our sins in His 
own body on the tree. As the Lamb of 
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“He was once offered to bear the sin of 
many.” “Surely He hath borne our 
griefs and carried our sorrows, ... He 
was wounded for our transgressions. He 
was bruised for our iniquities ; the chas- 
tisement of our peace was upon Him; 
and with His stripes we are healed. All 
we like sheep have gone astray, we have 
turned everyone to His own way; and 
the Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity 
of us all. 

His suffering unto death was not inci- 
dental to His career, but His main pur- 
pose and aim. Others die because they 
were born ; He was born that He might 
die. He was the Lamb slain from all 
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God he was bearing the sins of the world. 





A Maiden of High Degree 
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eternity in the purpose of the Father, 
and it was necessary that He should 
realise that purpose in experience and 
fact, learning obedience by the things that 
He suffered, becoming a merciful and 
faithful High Priest that He might suc- 
cour those who suffer being tempted, and 
that by His suffering unto death, He might 
present a perfect oblation, sacrifice and 
satisfaction for the sins of the whole 
world. We may not understand the 
philosophy of this great fact which lies 
at the root of God’s dealings with our 
race, and perhaps with the universe, 
but we may bind the comfort of*it to ‘our 
hearts as we say, “ He suffered the just 
for the unjust and to bring us to God.” 
F. B. MEYER 


Kate Pragnell 





























































































THE MASTER BUILDER 


By Her Majesty 
THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA 
(Carmen Sylva) 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I, II, AND III. 

Prince Neagoe Bassarab, ruler of Wallachia, determines to evect a church which shall 
surpass in splendour the most magnificent that has ever been built. The work ts en- 
trusted to Manole, a foreign architect. No sooner is the work begun than disasters occur. 
Again and again the ground gives way, and it seems as if Nature were determined to 
prevent the erection of the church. The overseers and workmen become dispirtetd, and 
declare that the only way to appease the Evil One is to bury a living human creature 
within the foundations. Manole agrees that the first person who approaches the spot 
shall be buried alive. Soon Costanza, his wife, is seen advancing towards the building, 


IV 

“Come down and see for thyself,” replied Manole, “ the havoc that this 
night hath again wrought with our labours. We are at this hour not yet 
as far advanced as yesternoon.”’ 

And he led the way down into the wrecked foundations, a scene of ruin 
and desolation that wrung poor Costanza’s sympathetic heart. Sadly she 
examined the shattered and sunken brickwork, the crumbling soil, the 
huge stones piled in disorder, the pools of water that had filtered through 
the crevices, and tried in vain to find words of comfort and encouragement 
for her husband, the coldness of whose greeting seemed to her sufficiently 
accounted for by the extent of the disaster. The masons had gathered 
round them, and had silently set to work. So rapidly did they ply their 
tools, that already in a few minutes a low wall of bricks and mortar almost 
encircled Costanza’s feet. 

“ Ah!” she exclaimed in some surprise. “I see I am in the way here. 
Thou must help me, Manole ; this is too high for me to step over.” And 
the colour rose to her cheek as she stretched out her hand to him. But 
Manole did not take it. ‘‘ Remain down there yet a moment longer, dear 
one,” he said in tones that did not to himself sound like his own, so cold 
and lifeless were they. ‘‘ Thou shalt watch the men at work, how quick 
they are. And they will work the better for thy presence in their midst.” 

The stonework soon reached her knee, and she looked on smiling. But 
it rose higher still, and she called to Manole reproachfully. 

“ Dost thou not see how high the wall is risen, that thou must lift me 
out indeed, since of my own accord, I cannot. Quick, Manole!”’ 

And really alarmed, she sought to catch her husband’s glance, where 
he stood behind the ring of workmen, in whose dark sullen faces she 
seemed to read a menace, a sentence of death. 

“‘ Nay, there is still time, dearest! Stay but one moment more !”’ he 
cried, avoiding her eyes. And the men worked faster still. 
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““Manole! Manole!”’ came the imploring tones. ‘‘ Cease the cruel 
jest! Ican bear it no longer. The wall is already round my waist, and 
will not let me move. What dces it mean, Manole ? Take me out!” 

‘ Have patience but a minute longer, and all will be over!” he replied, 
in the same sepulchral voice, urging the men to their work. 

““Manole!” she shrieked, now in deadly fear. ‘‘ This is too much! 
The stones press on my bosom and hurt me. And not me alone—they 
hurt my child, my unborn babe! They will kill us both—the mother and 
child! Ah! thou canst not mean it! Stop them, Manole! Help me, 
ere it be too late!” 

But no answer came, and as if in frenzy the miserable man himself 
caught up trowel and mortar, and plied stone on stone to have quicker 
done with the horrible scene. And the same heart-rending tones still 
rang out from behind the wall of stone. 

““Manole! Manole! they are walling in my mouth, my eyes! I can 
scarce see or breathe! And such deadly fear ison me. Ah let me out 
to the blessed air, to the light of day! Where art thou, Manole ? Why 
dost thou not reply ?. Have pity on me! Leave me not to be thus shut 
up, young and living, in the dark tomb. Art thou gone mad, Manole ? 
It is thy wife, thy Costanza calls. Manole! Manole!” 

The last stone had been firmly cemented in its place, closing the solid 
masonry together over the fair young head, and still the men toiled on, 
with feverish excitement, and still Manole, most feverishly excited of all, 
urged them on by word and example. It was as if some demon drove him 
to his task, as if he thought by shutting out the voice whose agonised 
appeal grew fainter and fainter every moment until at last it reached his 
ear only as a mere feeble echo, like a voice heard in a dream,—it was as if 
he thought by stifling those piteous accents, to silence for ever all memories 
and all remorse for the ghastly deed. He worked on like one possessed, 
and something of the same spirit seemed to have seized upon the men, 
so that the wall grew as if by magic, and before the evening shadows 
lengthened, a goodly expanse, broad and high, stood firmly planted 
looking down upon the plain. Nothing was heard but the dull thud of 
the stones as they were placed side by side, and the sound of the trowel 
on the mortar, binding them together,—not a sound besides, except an 
occasional call for fresh materials, whenever these were not handed up 
quickly enough from below. They worked in gloomy silence, and the 
day wore away and still the wall grew higher. But at last, at nightfall, 
exhausted, the men threw down their tools, refusing to go on any longer. 
Manole himself was prepared to continue at it all night, but remonstrance 
and persuasion were useless with the rest, and when they left him, he too 
fled the scene of the crime, wandering restlessly through the moonlit fields, 
scarce knowing what he did, and in reality only trying to escape from 
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himself. He did not return home that night, nor for many nights after. 
At daybreak work was resumed, and the building went on apace. But 
at night, when all the others retired to their huts and cottages, the architect 
might be seen, a dark lonely figure, hovering round the half-built edifice, 
that already began to tower on high, since no new accident, no subterra- 
nean cataclysm or warring of the elements henceforth disturbed its 
construction. When the moon shone brightly, the dark scaffolding 
looked like some enormous spectre, with giant arms outspread against 
the sky, and like a ghost himself, Manole would climb there, and pausing 
at every stage, would lean over as if listening for a voice from the founda- 
tions below, or else would look out in the direction of the river, as if 
expecting to see a graceful, white-robed figure appear against the distant 
horizon, and make her way swiftly towards him. But no one was in 
sight, and no sound broke the stillness save the waters of the Argesh, 
rippling gently past. And yet, could that be a delusion, that cry he heard 
ringing in his ears, night and day, which the bustle and noise of the day’s 
work indeed seemed to drown for a time, but which directly he was alone 
began again the more persistently ? 

Sometimes a mere whisper, sometimes rising to a shriek—a wail of 
agony—, that cry, “‘ Manole! Manole!”’ had never ceased since the hour 
when the hideous deed was done. At night, Manole would bury his head 
in the pillows, to try and shut it out, but in vain, and if ever sheer 
exhaustion caused his eyes to close in sleep, in dreams the voice rang out 
louder still, and the wretched man, unable to bear the torture, would 
start up and rush from the house, never pausing in his flight until he 
reached the place in which his peace of mind lay forever entombed. 
Vainly he would have tried to avoid the spot, it was as if some spell drew 
him thither irresistibly, forcing him to live over again every incident, 
every detail of the crime. And still, each time when he looked out over 
the broad plain, and recalled the fatal day when storm flood had not 
availed to deter the brave, loving young creature hastening to his side, 
he would strive as then to raise his voice and shout a desperate warning 
to her, only to feel as then his parched tongue refuse to do his bidding, to 
find his dry lips proffer no sound. How cool, how tempting the waters of 
the Argesh at such times seemed, shining like a silver ribbon in the moon- 
light! Surely, too, their rippling would drown that other sound, that 
terrible accusing cry ? And half frantic, Manole would once more rush 
down the ladder he had but just ascended, and make his way to the river- 
side. In another moment he had flung himself headlong into the cool 
inviting stream, and as he rose to the surface he for a moment fancied that 
he had indeed succeeded in leaving his burden in its depths. But another 
moment proved to him that this hope too was illusive, that it was only 
when the waves were actually rippling in his ears that they prevented 
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him from hearing the voice. Again and again he plunged his head below 
the surface, to drive away the cry, and again and again he found that it 
only ceased while the waters closed over him, and that directly he rose 
above the waves it returned. Sick at heart he dragged himself up the 
bank and went slowly homewards. 

Thus months passed away. The building made rapid progress; the 
outer walls were already complete, showing all the beauty of Manole’s 
design, and the five graceful cupolas began to rise proudly above the whole. 

Then suddenly a fresh difficulty arose. Work was at a standstill 
for the materials were wanting with which to proceed, and money 
was no longer forthcoming. For the Prince’s treasury was empty, 
and when he called his councillors together to ask of them by what 
means he should obtain the necessary funds to proceed, they shook 
their heads, telling him plainly that from the impoverished 
country, already groaning under heavy exactions, no fresh taxes 
could be raised. What was to be done? Manole, who had been sum- 
moned, ground his teeth in despair. One only feeling seemed to survive 
in him, the restless all-devouring ambition of the artist, the feverish desire 
to behold his creation terminated, the masterpiece which had cost him 
more than life itself. The disappointment of the Prince was only less 
overwhelming than that of the architect. All the hopes, the struggles, the 
victories and glories of his long reign seemed to culminate in this work, 
which was the fulfilment of a vow, and round which for years past all his 
thoughts had centred. And now, when the end was so near, when the 
great scheme seemed so nearly crowned with success, should the reward 
of all his pious endeavours escape him ? Heaven’s blessing be denied him 
at the last ? Neagoe leant his head in his hands, reflecting sadly on the 
problem, to which no satisfactory solution seemed forthcoming. Then 
suddenly, in the midst of the dejection and gloom of the whole assembly, 
the doors of the council-chamber were flung wide open, and in the entrance 
appeared the Princess Despina, a fair and queenly figure in her long white 
silken robes, with the mantle of rich brocade trimmed with costly sable 
hanging from her shoulders, and flowing over the mantle itself the long 
soft tresses of her beautiful brown hair. On her head she wore a small fur 
cap, in which usually an aigrette of diamonds blazed, but both that and 
the diamond circlet were this day absent. Gone too were the diamond 
pendants from her ears, and the chain and bracelets that always adorned 
her snow-white neck and arms. For a moment she hesitated on the 
threshold, then advancing with a firm and rapid step, she lifted the lid 
of the heavy casket she carried in her arms, and emptied its contents— 
her whole jewellery, every gem and precious stone and object of value in 
her possession, before her husband’s astonished eyes upon the table. 
Timidly, then as if in excuse for what she did: ‘‘ Here are my jewels!” 
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she spoke. ‘‘ Can they serve a worthier purpose than the adornment of 
God’s house ? And will He not rather accept my offering than the money 
wrung from the people by fresh taxes, the hard-won earnings of the tillers 
of the soil, watered with the tears of women and children !” 

And she had disappeared again, before the Prince had time to speak, 
or any-man there present had recovered from his astonishment. 

So work was resumed and the building-ground was once more full of 
life and movement. At last the church was finished, and in its wondrous 
beauty and harmony seemed to more than justify the high expectations 
so long raised. The voice of envy was itself for the moment silenced, 
and even Manole’s bitterest detractors could find no word of blame as 
they stood before the glorious vision. 

But when the day came for the solemn inauguration of the church, one 
person—the pious founder himself—was wanting at the ceremony. 
Prince Neagoe Bassarab had not lived to see the completion of the great 
work, on which his heart was set. Years had gone by in its building, and 
before all was finished the good Prince had passed away, deeply mourned 
by his subjects, for his son-in-law and successor, Radu, was a harsh man, 
feared rather than loved by all. Neither was the widowed Princess 
Despina,—she who had given all her jewels to complete the sacred work, 
present on that day. And the absence of these two, to whom the chief 
honours were justly due, must have cast a gloom over many hearts in the 
crowds collected for the occasion in the picturesque little town on the 
banks of the Argesh. But in outside seeming, all was joy and exultation. 
It was indeed a moment of highest triumph for the foreign architect, the 
friendless stranger, whose indomitable energy and perseverance had 
proved victorious over all obstacles and opposition. Of what was he 
thinking, the pale silent man, in whose eyes blazed so strange and sinister 
a light, as he stood there the object of the general ovation, his face prema- 
turely furrowed with deep lines of anxious thought and suffering, his 
tall figure slightly bent! He appeared to have no ear for the plaudits of 
the crowd, and Prince Radu’s lavish compliments were also powerless to 
bring a smile to the set stern features. But he conducted the Prince 
over every part of the church, pointing out its chief beauties and every 
object most worthy of notice, going through every word and movement 
of the prescribed ceremonial like an actor rehearsing the principal part in 
a piece he knows by heart, and which he can recite with appropriate 
gesture while his mind is absent from the task. At last Manole led the 
way up several flights of narrow spiral stairs to the highest galleries, and 


of the outside decoration could be admired in detail and a general view 
of the whole be obtained. Everything received its just meed of encomium 
from the Prince, whose habitually morose expression was for once veiled 
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by affable smiles. After examining every detail with minute attention, 
and praising the admirable execution of so stupendous a design: “ Tell 
me then, good Master Manole,”’ he asked, turning suddenly on the archi- 
tect as they stood together alone on the highest point of the glittering 
roof, up the last steps to reach which he had refused to allow his attend- 
ants to accompany him, “ tell me now if in the construction of this noble 
edifice thy genius hath indeed exhausted itself, or whether under favour- 
able circumstances it were in thy power to repeat so wondrous a creation ?”’ 

Life and feeling for the first time returned to Manole’s pale sunken 
countenance. ‘“‘ Could I repeat my effort ?”’ he said, in tones of repressed 
passion, well nigh of scorn at the question, while the strange fire in his 
eyes seemed to burn more fiercely than before. ‘“‘ Could I build for thee, 
saidst thou, another church as fair as that on which we stand ?) Why, I 
tell thee, Prince, each such work performed is but a stepping-stone for 
the true artist towards the realisation of his final dream! We stumble 
and feel our way in the dark in our struggle towards perfection, and our 
errors serve to teach us, since we see each time in that we have accom- 
plished the mistakes we must in future avoid. Let me but have a fresh 
field for my labours, and this church which thou dost think so glorious 
shall be but a mere toy compared to that which I will undertake to raise 
for thee now!” 

“Oho!” laughed Radu, with a cruel sneer. ‘‘ Dost say so indeed ? 
’Tis well I thought to question thee. This church suffices me, and thy 
boasted skill shall never raise another to outshine its glories. And, lest 
the temptation overcome thee to be faithless to thine immortal work. . . . 
Guards! cut the ladders down behind me! Let not the Master be sepa- 
rated from his own creation! Quick!”’ 

And while he spoke, the Prince had made his way to the ladder, after 
thrusting the astonished Manole back with all his might to the furthest 
corner of that portion of the roof whereon they stood, and had descended 
the steps with youthful strength and agility before the other had suffi- 
ciently recovered to attempt to follow him. Then, pushing this top 
ladder aside with his foot, he swiftly rushed down the remaining flights, 
the soldiers following and destroying each in turn after him. The whole 
scene had not taken many minutes, and Manole saw himself left alone on 
that giddy height, with no means of escape, and as he looked down upon 
the sea of human faces below, he knew that his fate was sealed. For 
there was no pity in the wondering eyes upturned to gazeonhim. Nought 
is so fickle as the favour of the multitude, and Manole’s hour of popularity 
had been brief indeed. Among all those who but a moment ago had been 
acclaiming him, not a finger was raised’on his behalf, not a voice pleaded 
for him, neither among the courtiers and boyars who thronged the interior 
of the building, nor yet in the still vaster crowds gathered in the plain 
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outside. All the old jealousy and dislike of the foreigner revived, and 
murmurs, low at first but gradually deepening into a sound like the roar 
of ocean waves, rose from the dense throng. ‘“‘ The Prince is right!” 
growled many a rough voice. ‘‘ Our former lord—Heaven rest his soul !— 
was surely bewitched by the stranger. Never could Christian man with 
his own skill have reared a building like to this, but these foreigners are 
all in league with the Evil One, and Manole must sure have called up devils 
from hell to aid him. They have done his bidding and have built his 
church for him, and now let him stop there till his master, Satan, fetches 
him away!” 

And mingled with the clamour of the mob were other cries, more bitter 
and vindictive stil!, the voices of Manole’s own workmen and their 
leaders, his envious rivals. “‘ The punishment is well deserved, the master 
has brought ills enough upon us all,” said these. “‘ Does not his crime 
call down Heaven’s vengeance upon him, the crime in which he made us 
share, exacting an oath from us, an oath to help him in its execution ? 
Did we not see him with his own hands assist in burying alive his innocent 
young wife ? Which of us could have had the heart to deal thus with 
her he loved ?. And how piteously she called on him! If he were spared 
now, to enjoy his triumph, perchance the curse would rest on us too! 
No! let him pay the penalty of his guilt! Who shall have pity on him, 
the wife-murderer ? Let him perish with hunger and thirst, that justice 
be done!” 

But no word of all this reached the solitary man, standing silent and 
motionless as a statue at that dizzy height above the world, from which 
he had so long been separated in spirit both by his genius and his crime. 
And if indeed now and then a dull confused hum, made up of the distant 
menaces and execrations, were wafted to him by the wind, it fell on un- 
heeded ears. How could Manole hear aught but that one cry that was 
forever pursuing him? He had thought to escape it in the feverish 
agitation of his daily work, and just now it had seemed to him as if all 
remembrance, sorrow and remorse had been silenced in the excitement of 
his triumph. But yet through all that exultation, at every pause in the 
plaudits of the crowd, the cry rang out again, just as when, for a moment 
silenced by the surging of the water in his ears, it had recommenced 
directly he emerged from the waves. He knew that it would never leave 
him more, that it would haunt him to the last, since he was left alone with 
it, and had no longer the hope of driving it away in the frenzy of work. He 
had time to think now, to reflect, to recall the past,—that was the worst 
of it all, that was his true punishment—a punishment in porportion to his 
guilt. There was no possible escape for him from the tortures of remorse, 
no means of self-delusion left, by which he might persuade himself of 
finding any real solace in the glamour of gratified ambition. The rosy 
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cloud had melted away and a dull grey mist had taken its place. And 
the mist was growing thicker every minute, deepening into black impene- 
trable gloom. It was night coming on, but Manole did not knowit. The 
Prince and his followers had long since left the church, the crowds too had 
taken their departure, but he paid no heed. . . . If only the voice 
would cease, that reproachful cry—‘‘ Manole! Manole!” . . . What 
did it mean ? It was Costanza’s voice—she must be in danger, calling 
upon him. He must go to her—but where was she ? He had forgotten 
everything—he must try to collect his thoughts. Everything had grown 
confused in his sensations and ideas. He was only vaguely conscious of 
the one feeling, the burning maddening sensation of thirst, that grew 
every moment more intolerable. Was there no moisture then in the 
night air, no gentle rain or refreshing dew to cool his parched and fevered 
lips? ... And still he heard Costanza’s voice, but he knew not whence 
it came, and he hurried from one side of the roof to the other, stumbling in 
his eagerness to reach the spot whence the sounds proceeded. 

But what was the white figure he saw there rising in the distance ? It 
was Costanza herself,—he could not be mistaken, he recognised her well. 
Yes, he remembered now, he understood what it meant, it was Costanza 
hurrying across the plain to join him, and he must make haste to stop her, 
to warn her of the danger she was in. If he could but call out to her, 
could but make her hear, so that she might turn and avoid the deadly 
_— ! But he could not cry out—his dry lips refused to utter her name 

. he must hasten then to meet her since that was the only way to 
save her! ea Where was she? He had lost her out of sight,—it 
was all darkness everywhere . . . . Ah! there he saw once more the 
white dress fluttering—quite close at hand now! He must make 
haste, or it would be too late. There was no time to lose, he must stop 
her ere she came nearer. And with one wild cry of “ Costanza!” that 
in his desperation at last broke from his dry throat and rang out on the 
startled air, Manole rushed to the edge of the roof, and leaping the low 
parapet, flung himself headlong into the darkness below. 

There at the spot where he fell, a little fountain has bubbled up through 


the soil ; but its waters are salt, as though they sprang from a source of 
endless tears. 
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-Men and Movements 


I—A Statue of Milton 


LD CRIPPLEGATE, in the heart 
of London City, has little room 
for poetry and romance, or for 
anything indeed, except factory 

warehouse, busy toilers and grime. It is 
rich in relics of a glorious past, but few 
there be who think of them or find them 
amid the dust, din and sordid scenes which 
make up the Cripplegate life of to-day. 
Yet there, in St. Giles’s Church, 
sleep the mortal remains of our 
greatest poet, save Shakespeare, 
and the greatest of the Puri- 
tans, save Cromwell; and re- 
cen ly, in the dull days of 
November, a statue was un- 
veiled close to the wall of the 
church to the memory of this 
man, John Milton. He was 
born in Bread Street, not far 
away. the most gifted soul that 
ever opened his infant eyes on 
the great city ; yet this is the 
first statue that has _ been 
erected to him in London, and 
London hardly knew that it 
had been done. A few work- 
girls and clerks looked down 
from warehouse windows on 
the scene, stirred to a mo- 
mentary curiosity by the 
presence of noble visitors. But 


and the event passed unnoticed 
except by a few scanty references in the 
Press. 

We are not a sentimental people. We 
have a certain pride in our illustrious dead, 
no doubt, but we take no pains to show 
it unless they are kings or soldiers. If 
Milton had been a Frenchman or German, 
he would have had by this time some fifty 
memorials in bronze and marble. We use 
our bronze for men of the sword and local 
nobodies. Our really great ones have to 
keep their place in history without such 
helps, and happily we have a few great 
ones like Milton, whom no neglect and 
forgetfulness can kill. 





The new statue of John 
Milton at Cripplegate, 
there was no stir elsewhere, London 


Cromwell and Milton have now each a 
statue in London, monuments of a long 
delayed justice at length reluctantly 
rendered. But it shows that we are 
moving on, and just beginning to see as 
through a glass darkly, the heroic propor- 
tions and prophetic souls of these men. 
Let us also hope that we are beginning to 
rescue the Puritan temper and ideals from 
the obloquy which has hidden them, and 
the prejudice, ecclesiastical and snobbish, 
which have caricatured and 
slandered them. Is it not 
time that the fashion changed 
which bade us sneer at every- 
thing Puritan, and that we 
adopted a nobler fashion and 
began to pray for the return 
of Puritanism with all its best 
features.and without its foi- 
bles and extravagance; ? Men 
who ought to know better, 
even evangelical Free Church- 
men, are heard discoursing 
with ill-disguised contempt, 
about the Puritan Sabbath 
and other Puritan’ things. 
They surely ‘forget the pit 
whence they were digged, and 
the rock out of which they 
were hewn,” and such scorn 
would be far better suited to 
the lips of men of Belial. If 
we are told that the Puritan 
Sabbath was not a New Testa- 
ment ordinance, we answer, 
that may be! but that it is not without 
divine authority has been shown by its 
fruits. It has helped to make all that 
is best in the life of Scotland, and all 
that is most sober and religious in 
the. life of England, and a_ thousand 
times better its severest restrictions than 
the Sunday looseness and carnival into 
which we are drifting. 

We need above all things a revival of 
the Puritan sobriety and fear of God, of 
the Puritan ideal which subordinated the 
lighter things of life to its higher issues, 
and of the intense religiousness which the 
Puritans carried into everything; which 
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made them do their work and think their 
thoughts as if they felt the hand of God 
upon them, and stood every day before 
His Judgment Bar. 

We need to recover that high estimate 
of man, that humble yet reverential self- 
respect which lifted them up with their 
feet treading down the lower things, and 
helped them to live, not as pleasure- 
pursuing, pleasure-loving creatures of a 
day, but as immortal souls and temples 
of the living God. 

If we cannot be and perhaps do not wish 
to be all that they were, let us at least not 
reveal our littleness by flinging our poor 
wit at that greatness of theirs which we 
are not able to understand. 


Il—The Popular Indictment of the 
Churches 


Mr. Richard Heath has written recently 
on ‘‘ The Captive City of God,” and he 
produces a formidable indictment and 
even scathing denunciation of the Christian 
Church, and of all the churches of every 
name and communion. He spares none ; 
he has not a word of praise for any; he 
weighs them one by one in his balance, and 
finds them wanting in leadership and light, 
in understanding of the times, in moral 
elevation, in spiritual force and _ self- 
denying qualities. He virtually flings at 
them the Saviour’s words : “‘ Thou hast a 
name to live and art dead.’’ And he 
predicts their speedy collapse unless they 
promptly mend their ways. 

It 1s not our purpose to review the 
contents of the book. We do it no in- 
justice when we say that though it is the 
work of a professed Christian believer, it 
is written with such a strong bias in favour 
of extreme socialism that all its conclu- 
sions are prejudiced if not vitiated. We 
simply name it because it is one of a 
numerous class, and represents a kind of 
criticism and invective which are becoming 
increasingly prevalent, and which Chris- 
tians must try to bear with the equanimity, 
and perhaps better still, with the silence 
of the Master. It seems to be considered 
good form and clever, though certainly not 
original, for every passer-by to snarl at 
the churches, and cry them down as a 
conspicuous and complete failure. Scor- 
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pion whips are applied to them incessantly. 

Now surely we have had enough of this 
vulgar, slanderous and wicked stuff, this 
painting of black white, and this depre- 
ciating and defaming of the Church and 
Christians. The men who have a delight 
in dealing strokes at Christ’s churches are 
stabbing Christ by indirect methods, and 
sneers flung at Christians are back-handed 
blows at the Master. If His chosen 
instruments are such pitiable failures, 
what is to be said of Him ? 

We are ready enough to apologise for 
the Church and our own Christian lives. 
It is becoming and inevitable. We who 
know what the ideal is are humbled even 
to groans by the imperfectness of the 
actual. We can see better than the 
scorner what Christ’s people ought to be 
and are not, and there are times when we 
could weep rivers of tears because we and 
our fellow-Christians fall so far short of 
the Master’s thought, and fail so often 
where greater faith would succeed. But 
there is no need for Christians to play the 
game of the unbeliever and take the Church 
at the valuation put upon it by those who 
hate it. 

The Church, which I know and come 
in contact with, is still as it was always 
intended to be, ‘‘ The salt of the earth.” 
It has thousands and thousands of men 
and women who are endeavouring to 
embody Christ’s thoughts in their lives, 
and make His spirit felt in all their 
surroundings. No doubt there are large- 
hearted, generous men not enrolled among 
Christ’s followers, but for every one of 
them we could find a hundred who owe 
all their goodness to the direct inspiration 
of the Master. It is the men who love 
Him, believe in Him, and are in fellowship 
with His churches—they mainly who 
supply the purifying saving forces which 
are slowly changing the world. They, 
more than all others, are labouring to 
cleanse the moral slums, to raise the fallen 
masses, and to create in the hard or 
frivolous hearts of selfish wealth and 
pleasure some touches of compassion for 
their fellow-men, and remembering all 
this, we boldly plead “ Not guilty” to 
the indictment against the churches. 

J. G. GREENHOUGH. 








The Home Life of General Booth 


Y earliest recollection of General 
Booth was when, as a minister 
of the Methodist New Connexion, 
he attended a Conference at 

Cardiff, and was entertained at the house 
of one of the elders of the chapel, where I— 
a very little girl at that time—also hap- 
pened to be on a visit. “ A minister is 
coming to stay”’ we children told one 
another, with portentious glances, which 
argued that our very best behaviour would 
in consequence be required of us. 

It was at breakfast on the morning atter 
his arrival that I first saw him—duly 
expectant, we were all in our places at the 
table, when the father of the family 
brought him into the room. How well I 
remember him! Very distinctly that first 
view of one of the most distinguished of 
England’s sons is phetographed upon the 
retina of my mind. 

A tall, thin man, the shoulders then not 
in the least bowed or bent by the weight 
of years, the features clear cut, pronounced 
yet delicate in outline, the deep-set eyes, 
like caverns ot smouldering fire, the hair 
and beard in growth and cut as now, only 
that while now they glisten white with the 
lovely snows of honoured Time, then 
were they black as the raven’s wing. 

Allowing for the years, the same man 
then as now, with one exception, and that 
lay in the expression. Everyone to-day is 
familiar with the alert, almost triumphant 
purposefulness of the venerable General's 
face; then his every feature was touched 
with brooding sadness—almost I had 
written melancholy. I spoke of his eyes 
like caverns of smouldering fire, now they 
remind me of fires burning fiercely, even 
though the fuel is sinking low. I have 
often reflected upon that striking change 
which the years have wrought in General 
Booth’s expression, and the explanation 
that has satisfied myself I will give my 
readers in simple fashion. 

Have you ever watched the countenance 
of a person when he has been brought 
face to face with confusion and dire 
disaster ? Have you seen the change in 
that person’s face when later on he has 


succeeded in bringing sweet peace in place 
of confusion, joy and ease where was 
disaster ? Well, if you have done so, you 
will know what I mean with regard to the 
face of General Booth. In those early 
days he looked with grieved eyes, and 
sorrowful brow upon the human wreckage 
in the battlefield where he had planted his 
standard, later on his countenance glad- 
dened again, and again, and ever again, tc 
victory. 

He was not content to pass us children 
with a smile and a few general words, he 
enquired the name of each little one, and 
spoke to each individually. When he 
laid his hand upon my head, I recognised, 
young as I was, that his touch, accom- 
panied by his smile, was as much a 
blessing as a caress. He talked to us too 
as we sat at the breakfast table; he told 
us that he had several little ones at home, 
Bramwell and Ballington and Kate and 
Emma. He said he supposed we should 
like the girls’ names best—Bramwell and 
Ballingten were hard names to remember. 

He was asked to take prayers, and of 
course acceded. I 1emember the powerful 
vibrant voice as I heard it then for the 
first time, raised in supplication. Children 
are not always the most devout of listen- 
ers, but I know something of the solemnity 
and earnestness of “‘ the minister ”’ touched 
us as he prayed, making very special 
mention of “‘ these little ones,’’ in language 
that we could all understand. 

Later on, when we returned to our 
domain—the schoolroom—we discussed 
him. He “ was just like a person in the 
Bible,” we declared. My own impression 
was that he resembled Moses. 

“The Christian Mission to the Heathen 
of our Land,” started by the Rev. William 
Booth on Mile End Waste in 1865 grew, 
and grew, and spread its strong and 
vigorous offshoots beyond the teeming 
misery-stricken slums of London to the 
poorer quarters of many another mighty 
city. The Salvation Army, bearing aloft 
its banner inscribed with “ Blood and 
Fire,” invaded every corner of the land, 
met everywhere with derision—often with 
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the cruellest opposition. In Salisbury, 
where my own home was, its members 
were treated with the utmost contumely. 
As the “Army” paraded the streets 
previous to the services in the “ Barracks ”’ 
they were pelted with stones and rotten 
eggs, the leaders were kicked and flung 
in the mire. 

It was then that General Booth came 
down to Salisbury to address a meeting ; 
by a curious chance, he 
again became the guest 
of some friends of mine. 
And then I learnt that 
“General”? Booth and 
the ‘‘Rev. William 
Booth” of my childish 
memories, whom I had 
likened to Moses, the 
leader of God’s people 
through the wilderness, 
were one and the same 
person. I went to hear 
him speak and through 
the kindness of my friends 
was privileged to remain 
behind when the meeting 
was over, and recall my- 
self to his memory. But 
it was not until some 
vears later, in London, 
that I came to have a 
more intimate knowledge of General 
Booth, to know him in his home life, and 
to verify for myself, when I saw him 
amongst his own children, my conviction 
that it was the tender spirit of the Father 
in him that worked tosuch mighty issues. 

And in speaking of either the private 
or the public life of General Booth I am 
tongue-tied if I do not speak also of that 
wonderful—most wonderful—woman his 
wife. Catherine Mumford was in every 
sense a help-meet tor the man to whom, 
in Stockwell New Chapel on the 16th of 
June, 1855, in the presence only of the 
officiating minister, the bridegroom’s 
sister and her own father, she was married, 
after an engagement, duly deliberated, of 
three years. The same fervent spirit of 
Christianity animated them both, the 
same passionate desire to save the souls 
and also the bodies of the fallen. They 
both h: 7 the same aims, the same views, 
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General Booth in early manhood 
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and God in His Grace and Judgment let 
them come together that they might, 
strengthening one another, more worthily 
accomplish the work He had set them to 
do for Him. For thirty-five years of 
married life they laboured together. 

““T cannot conceive when I look back 
what might have been the limits of my 
work without the splendid aid of my wife.” 
I heard General Booth say on one occasion. 
In my own mind Mrs. 
Booth stands quite apart 
from all other women that 
| know—a Holy woman 
is the only way in which 
I can describe her. She 
was most truly, as she has 
been called, the ‘‘ Mother 
of the Salvation Army.” 

With the many schemes 
for social reform which 
they had on hand, even 
when first they were 
married, both of them 
preaching several times 
in the week, and twice on 
Sunday, it might be sup- 
posed that home life and 
home duties would suffer, 
that their own children 
might be neglected for the 
great number of spiritual 
children that General and Mrs. Booth 
called their own, but that was never so, 
their sons and daughters would them- 
selves tell you, smiling, that they grew up 
‘““encompassed with love.’ I think that 
in no household, where the upbringing of 
the children is the one consideration—the 
life work of the parents—could they have 
had more individual care than in the 
Booth household. The late Mrs. Booth 
Tucker once told me that early in their 
married life her parents laid down several 
very simple general rules for their conduct 
with regard to their children. 

It was their passionate desire that they 
should dwell together in unity, then they 
decided that no matter in which they 
themselves differed in opinion should ever 
be discussed before the children, that after 
well considering what was best for their 
welfare ih every respect they should be 
trained in implicit obedience, that the 
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little ones should be taught to fear them 
only when they had done wrong. And 
lastly the simple rule that nearly all wise 
parents make—‘no favouritism.” “I 
never kissed the child that ran to meet me 
without caressing the one that lingered 
behind” said General Booth on one 
occasion. “Grown up people learn the 
unwisdom of jealousy, but the primitive 
passion is strong in a child.” 

The Booths were very frequently re- 
proached for having 
pressed all their eight 
children into the work of 
the Salvation Army. 
General Booth’s answer 
always was: “And had I 
had eighty children they 
should all have taken 
part init.” Again it has 
been said that the best 
posts in the Army were 
kept in the Booth family. 
“And who so fitted ’’—- 
had been his reply—‘“‘ to 
carry on the work which 
I have planned and 
mapped out as_ those 
whom from infancy I 
have trained to do it?” 
“ Our children are lent us 
by God,” he maintained, 
and “ for their training God lends them 
to us. If we try hard enough we can 
bend them, and fashion them according 
to our will. My dear wife and I desired 
with all our, souls that our children 
might live to work for the Lord, they 
were trained with the one career in view. 
“Make them good. oh Lord, if never 
great ’—has always been our prayer. And 
the prayer has been answered and the 
training has brought about the desired 
development—not one of our children has 
been forced into the work. They have 
entered it because they fervently desired 
to do so.” 

Physically I think they all resembled 
their mother much more than their father. 
None of his children has the splendid 
physique and constitution of the General. 
Bramwell, Ballington, and Kate were the 
three whose health gave their patents the 
most concern in their young days. Mrs. 
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Booth entertained very decided ideas 
upon the healthy up-bringing of young 
people. ‘“‘ Fresh air, plain food, and warm 
clothing are what I have always insisted 
on for my children,’ she used to say, 
‘“T know that when they go out to wage 
war for Christ against the devil they will 
have many long hours to pass, and tough 
battles to fight, I want to make them as 
hardy as I can.” 

She did not hesitate to let her tenderly- 
reared daughters face the 
elements on the fiercest 
winter nights in the pur- 
lieus of the City, but she 
was very particular that 
their clothing should be 
suitable; often at the 
moment of starting she 
would lift a daughter’s 
foot to see for herself that 
a shoe was quite water- 
tight. ‘I can never make 
Kate take sufficient care 
of herself,” she said to me 
once, shaking her head, 
“she will always be ‘my 
little daughter ’ to me so 
long as I have to ‘ fuss’ 
about her winter 
flannels.” 

None of the General’s 
daughters ever rebelled against the severity 
of their toilettes, the long blue cloaks and 
the ‘Salvation Army bonnets.” ‘‘ We like 
it,” I have heard them say brightly. “ Our 
lives are different from the lives of other 
people, why should not our clothes be 
different also?” “‘ Besides,” the eldest 
daughter added on one occasion, “ dress 
is so often a temptation to girls, that we 
need not be sorry to have one tempta- 
tion less than other girls. 

But if the General and Mrs. Booth 
succeeded in impressing their own views, 
hopes, and aims, upon their children, 
they were at all times ready to consider 
the suggestions of their children, and eager 
to develop their ideas. A man of iron 
will and inflexible purpose, the General 
was yet singularly open to reason. In 
unfolding his plans to his sons and daugh- 
ters, he would carefully weigh any sug- 
gestion made by them, and if feasible 
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adopt it—or if he rejected it, he would give 
his reason for so doing. I think this 
largely accounts for the strong bond of 
sympathy that exists between him and 
his sons and daughters. 

Of all the Booth family, Emma, the 
second daughter, seemed to me to have 
the most vivid personality. Her interest 
in everything was so keen; for her, recre- 
ation meant only change of work, and 
work itself was always joy. She had to 
a great extent her father’s magnetic power 
of interesting others 
in all that interested 
herself. At one time 
amongst her many 
child-protegés was a 
little crossing-sweep- 
er to whom she gave 
a copy of the War Cry 
every week, and I re- 
member thrilling with 
something of the 
same enthusiasm that 
shone in her face, 
when one day she told 
me that Jimmy— 
that was the crossing- 
sweeper—had insist- 
ed on buying the War 
Cry that week out of 
his earnings. Poor 
Jimmy ! later on, he 
fell ill, and was ad- 
mitted to one of the 
hospitals. Miss Booth 
found time to visit 
him several times 
while he was there. 
On the first occasion 
he told her sadly that 
he would not now 
be able to purchase his War Cry; she 
assured him cheerfully that it did not 
matter, she had brought him the War 
Cry as a present, and should do so 
every week. He thanked her gratefully, 
but, as she told me afterwards, she knew 
that the root of his trouble was not re- 
moved. When next she went to see him 
he welcomed her with a radiant face and 
an outstretched hand. The poor, thin 
little hand contained four halfpennies. 
They were to pay for his War Cries for four 
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weeks ahead! An uncle had that day 
visited him in the hospital and given 
him the money. “It was a hard matter 
to take his halfpennies from him,” said 
Miss Booth, “‘but I did it. Poor Jimmy! 
he was so proud to make his contribution 
to the funds of the Salvation Army.” 
She made him a present of a muffler 
when he came out of the hospital, and 
started upon his duties at the “ crossing ”’ 
once again. Later on she found him a 
place asan errand boy. I saw him once; 
he was a_ bright- 
faced, eager little lad. 
Possibly he is a zeal- 
ous worker in the 
Salvation Army now. 

The Booth tamily 
were—and are—a 
wonderfully united 
family ; of course this 
is largely owing to 
“the common interest 
that knits them to- 
gether—but I believe, 
ina still greater degree 
it is to be accounted 
for by the fact that 
they were very seldom 
parted in childhood. 
In spite of her multi- 
farious public duties, 
Mrs. Booth yet educa- 
ted all her daughters 
herself. 

“ Doubtless gover- 
nesses would have 
done it better than I, 
but J was the person 
to do it,” she said. 
And _ she assisted 
greatly with the edu- 
cation of her sons. I think I am right 
in saying that William Bramwell—the 
son whom to me it always seemed was 
especially the ‘‘ Joseph” of their hearts— 
was twelve years old before he received 
tuition from anyone but his parents. 
General and Mrs. Booth were absolutely 
without worldly ambition for their child- 
ren. I remember them telling me that 
they had had offers from time to time 
from iriends to defray the expenses of 
training their sons for any one of the 
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different professions. But the offers had 
one and all been refused. They them- 
selves were training their sons for the 
protessions for which they were best suited. 
Eva Booth—their Christmas gift her 
parents were fond of calling her—and the 
angel-faced Lucy, the youngest of the 
family, had both a strong poetic sense, 
their verses were very charming, it was 
a pleasing sight to see them of an evening 
in their own home, standing 
hand in hand and singing 
the sacred songs they had 
themselves composed. 

With all their numerous 
duties and activities, the 
General and Mrs. Booth 
were never so occupied that 
they could not lend a willing 
ear to the woes and joys of 
their little ones, or take an 
interest in their pursuits. 

“T shall never forget,” 
said Mrs. Booth Tucker to 
me, “‘ my childish wonder 
and surprise when a maid 
servant told me “not to 
trouble my mamma,” when 
I was hanging importun- 
ately about my mother’s 
skirts. I looked at her with 
incredulity. ‘Was it possi- 
ble,’ I asked myself, ‘ that 
she could be so ignorant ’—silly, I think, 
was the word I used in my mind— as to 
fancy that, under any circumstances, I 
could be a trouble to my mother ?’” 
And the wealth of love which the General 
and his wife gave to their children was so 
generous that it encompassed the husbands 
and wives of their children also. Bram- 
well was the first to marry, and his wife 
was received with open arms by his 
relatives. As Florence Soper, the 
daughter of Dr. Soper, of Plymouth, she 
had long been the close friend, and co- 
worker of his sister Kate—the “ Maré- 
chale,”’ as the Army used to call the eldest 
daughter of their General, because of her 
labours in France. ‘Florence is one of 
the dearest of our ‘ spiritual children,’ ” 
Mrs. Booth said at the time—“‘ we wel- 
come her gladly into the inner circle of 
our own family life.’ 





Miss Eva Booth at the age of 
eighteen 
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And it was the same with Mr. Booth- 
Tucker, the devout worker and the hus- 
band of Emma---who it may be remem- 
bered lost her life in a railway accident in 
America last year, He was loved and 
welcomed as a son, and he repaid that love 
with unswerving devotion. Commissioner 
Booth Hellberg, who married the General’s 
youngest daughter Lucy is—as the General 
puts it—‘‘ one of the props of my old age.” 

I have heard the Booths 
accused of theatricalism ; 
it always seemed to me that 
simplicity was the keynote 
of their lives, both in their 
early home at Clapton, and 
later on in the modest villa 
at Hadley Wood, where the 
General still resides. There 
was no hint of Juxury any- 
where. The furniture was 
of the simplest and plainest, 
only a few portraits of prom- 
inent Salvationists, and 
other workers in Christ’s 
Harvest Field adorned the 
walls; charts of the various 
mission centres were hung 
upon them also, but perhaps 
I should not mention these 
under the heading of adorn- 
ments, and in every room 
was the motto of the Army, 
“Blood and Fire.’’ Speaking of “ other 
workers’ suggests that it may interest 
my readers to know that as a lad Genera! 
Booth “ worshipped ”’ Wesley and still has 
the “deepest admiration’’ for him. 

Simplicity was a matter of choice with 
the family of General Booth, but it was 
also obligatory. After he severed his 
connexion with the Methodists, General 
Booth supported his family entirely out 
of the proceeds of the books and pamph- 
lets he published. ‘“‘ Not one penny of 
the funds raised by the Salvation Army 
has ever gone into my own pocket,” I 
heard him proudly state in the days when 
the world chose to scoff at him, and his 
methods. “We can’t make drawing- 
room saints out of pot-house drunkards,” 
was one of his famous sayings in justifica- 
tion of the drum and the tambourine, and 
the adaptation of the popular airs of the 
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day to sacred songs, and in his own home 
I heard him express the same idea in 
different and beautiful words. ‘‘ We are 
seeking to deal with those who have sunk 
below the recognised social standards ; 
we must clothe religion so that their 
dimmed eyes may see it; we must make 
it speak in a language that their dulled 
ears can understand; we must bring it 
down to them so that their minds can 
grasp it, later on, blessed 
and purified by its power, 
they themselves will take 
it up to God.” 

I think that at no time 
have I ever admired 
General Booth more than 
in connection with the 
terrible bereavement he 
suffered in the loss of 
his wife. I believe she 
was never very strong, 
but during all the time 
I knew her, her ardent 
spirit burned in a very 
frail body. In the latter 
part of the year 1889, 
and the early part of the 
year 1890, it began to be 
borne in upon those who 
loved her most that her 
malady was a fatal one. 
When the terrible news 
was broken to her by the physician that 
it was so, she drove back alone from his 
house to her home, she wanted to be 
the first to meet her husband, and tell 
him that which would be less cruel 
from her lips than those of anyone else 
in the world. When the first terrible shock 
was over the General asked his wife 
how she had borne what the physician had 
had to say to her. She laid her gentle, 
worn arms about him— 

‘ My first thought was that I should not 
be here to soothe your last hours as I had 
always longed to do,”’ she repiied. 

Through all the sad months that fol- 
lowed, he was her constant and gentle 
attendant, fighting down his own sorrow, 
that he might not add to her pain, yet 
never neglecting for one day, one night, or 
one hour, his public work, giving her 
messages of love and tenderness to the 
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thousands, who waited for them from his 
lips, and who sorrowed with him, and yet 
perforce not as he sorrowed with the 
sorrow that can come only once in a life- 
time, and not into all lives. 

It was during those last months of his 
wife’s life, that the book by which the 
General is best known as a _ writer, 
‘ Darkest England,” was written—many of 
the closing chapters were composed at her 


bedside, suggestions 
being made and ideas 
developed by her—it 


‘eased the pain to help,” 
she said when her hus- 
band, and her ever 
anxious, loving sons and 
daughters feared that 
she might overtax her- 
self. She had _ been 
taken from her home at 
Hadley Wood to Clacton- 
on-Sea in the hope that 
the strong air from off 
the German Ocean might 
benefit her. Almost at 
the last she was moved 
from one room _ to 
another, borne in the 
strong arms of her hus- 
band. As she sank on the 
pillows she moved her 
hand behind her head. 
“What is it, my darling ?”’ the General 
asked—and then divining what she 
wanted to know, he added—‘‘ Yes—yes 
the banner is there. The banner under 
which you and I have served.’”’ She had 
feared that the Army flag had not, accord- 
ing to custom, been draped above her 
pillows. At her husband’s assurance that 
it was there, she smiled, and her fingers 
went up, to touch lovingly the motto, 
‘“ Blood and Fire.” 

She died on the 4th of October, 1890, 
and, although the end was daily expected, 
I think all England, yes, and all the 
Mission Fields to which the zeal and acti- 
vity of the Salvation Army had extended, 
were shaken by the news. Her coffin was 
temporarily fitted with a glass lid so that 
all who loved her might come and take a 
last look at the ‘‘ Mother of the Salvation 
Army” ; in her hand she held, by her own 
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wish, her favourite portrait of her husband. 

I was not able to attend the funeral at 
Abney Park Cemetery, but I was present 
at the farewell service in Olympia. 
Olympia had been chosen as the largest 
available building in any central part of 
London. I shall always remember the 
General as he followed the coffin up 
the building. Ever 
triumphant, even 
when face to face 
with the bitterest 
persecution he has 
appeared to me at 
other times, but 
then he looked like 
some mighty old oak 
bent by the cruel- 
ness of the storm 
that was sweeping 
over him. I remem- 
ber his pathetic 
words—“I feei as 
though a great hole 
had been made in 
my heart, that noth- 
ing can ever fill.” 

Yes, he was bent, 
but not broken, his 
grief was his own, 
but his life and his 
energy belonged to 
the Salvation Army, 
and he knew that 
his sorrow was best 
and most worthily 
assuaged by werk. 

Before the golden 
leaves had _ alto- 
gether fallen from the trees of October, 
“ Darkest England, and the Way Out,” 
was given to the world, bearing on the fly- 
leaf this inscription. ‘To the memory of 
my Companion, Counsellor, and Comrade of 
nearly 40 years, the sharer of my every 
ambition for the welfare of mankind, my 
Loving, Faithful and Devoted Wife, this 
book is dedicated.” 

“Tt is as she would have wished,” her 
children said, looking at one another 
through their tears. 

With the death of his wife the family 
life of General Booth, in its fullest and 
most complete sense, was ended, but in 
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conclusion I would like to say a few words 
concerning his views with regard to con- 
version which I think have been subject 
to much misconstruction. I do not 
think any man in the world believes less in 
a sudden reformation than General Booth ; 
all his life points to this. What I do think 
he believes, is that when a man or woman 
comes to the ‘‘ peni- 
tent form’ they 
have reached one of 
the turning points 
in their career, and 
out of the unbound- 
ed love for, and 
faith in his fellow- 
creatures which he 
possesses, he be- 
lieves in seizing the 
poor creature at that 
turning point, en- 
couraging him or 
- her, and helping the 
trembling feet along 
theright road. They 
may even turn aside 
for a while, and the 
thoughtless may 
jeer, but in the end 
they will travel 
straight home. 
While pages might 
be written about 
the thousand and 
one schemes for the 
social amelioration 
of our poor debased 
brothers and sisters, 
which have been the 
outcome of this man’s intense love and pity 
for them, I will only speak of one, because 
it is designed to carry out the General’s 
theory that only by slow and gradual 
means can a real moral regeneration be 
brought about. It is the Industrial Land 
Colony at Hadleigh, Essex, which in the 
hopeful spring-time of last year I had 
the pleasure of seeing. These men, 


‘whom circumstances, or their own mis- 


deeds have degraded, under the sur- 
veillance of splendid officers, lead the 
industrious outdoor lives of Colonists, 
the fresh air strengthening their wasted 
physiques, the pleasant and intelligent 
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work 
labour. 
The making of bricks and pottery, the 
rearing of horses, cattle, sheep and poultry, 
the cultivation of flowers, fruit and vege- 
tables are the 
chief industries 
of the Colony, 
which has its 
hospital, its 
library and its 
club, its cricket 
ground and its 
boat, for the 
farm land 
stretches down 
to where the 
pleasant waters 
of the Ray meet 
thesea. Every 
Colonist, who 
conducts him- 
self well, re- 
ceives recogni- 
tion and speedy 
promotion. In 
measure as they 
learn to honour 
and respect 
themselves, 
they are honour- 
edand respected 
of men; when 
they are deemed 
Strong and fit 
to worthily fight 
the battle of 
life again for 
themselves, they 
go from the 
pleasant Colony 
into the wider world. To those who 
have seen the men-children of this world 
stumble and stumble again, and yet so 
readily and hopefully grasp each hand 
that is held out to them, enly to fail 
again when the momentary help is with- 


waking again their interest in 
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drawn, this Colony, with all its possibilities 
must seem one of the most promising 
developments of the Salvation Army. 

As with every reformer, in the early days 
of his work, the world looked coldly 
upon General 
Booth, but he 
understood the 
world too well 
to wonder at, or 
resent its cold- 
ness. Once when 
the General 
was asked if he 
believed that 
Christianity was 
played out, he 
met thestartling 
question with 
the reply, “ Yes, 
for those that 
play with it.” 
We of this gen- 
eration having 
come to a 
wider com- 
prehension of 
things, stretch 
handsacross the 
seas of differing 
creeds towards 
him, and ac- 
claim him great 
for the work he 
has done, and 
is still doing 
amongst us. 
Dimly and 
vaguely, we 
foreshadow 
something of 
what his joy shall be, when the Master to 
Whom he has dedicated his life shall say to 
him : ‘‘ Well done thou good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord!” 

CoNnsTANCE E. THOMAS. 


The Illustrations accompanying this article have been inserted by permission 


from the Headquarters of the Salvation Army 








“Children in Church 


I.—Nerw YEAR’s Day 


Matthew xx. 28: “ The Son of Man came 
. to give His life.” 


HAVE heard some of you talking 
| about your Christmas doings, and 

what you have been giving to one 

another. It’s the great time for 
giving. Some of you have seen pictures 
showing the rich and wise men who 
came from the East and brought to the 
Child King in the stable at Bethlehem 
wonderful presents, gold, and frankin- 
cense and myrrh. Some of you boys and 
girls would have liked to have had presents 
as beautiful brought to you. When you 
see the pictures you see the wise men 
laving their gifts before the infant Jesus ; 
and you don’t think all at once that Jesus 
gave them a far better and more costly 
gift than they brought to Him. He came 
not to receive, but to give—to yive His 
life. I can’t forget the story of that 
Welsh hero in the railway accident the 
other day. He belonged to one of the 
engines—I don’t rightly understand what 
he did, but if he hadn’t done it the pro- 
bability is that there would have been an 
explosion—the wreck of the train would 
have caught fire and many of the wounded 
would have been ‘killed. He made his 
way back to his engine though he knew 
it probably meant death to him. He 
saved the lives of others, and to do it 
he could not save himself. He died for 
(hem. He gave his life. 

And I hope you all read the story — 
for it was a splendid one—of our gallant 
firemen here at that terrible King’s Cross 
fire the other day; how they dashed 
through smoke and flame without a 
thought for themselves to rescue those 
who were in peril, and they saved many 
of them—risking their own lives again 
and again. It made my blood even 
warmer in my veins to read about it. 
It’s not such a bad world where a high 
and noble sense of duty inspires men to 
brave deeds like those. They did not 
have to lay down their lives, but they 
gave them to save the perishing. I like 


to alter Nelson’s famous signal and say : 
Jesus Christ expects every man to do his 
duty—and the duty is, what? To give 
his life. 

Oh, you boys and girls, when you were 
thinking what you could give to your 
fathers and mothers at Chrisimas, did you 
remember that the best gift of all is your 
love ? Why ? Because it’s the best part 
of your life. If you could give your father 
and mother the most expensive thing in 
this world, but gave no love with it, it 
would not make them happy. They would 
say, Oh, we don’t want your presents, we 
want you—your love, your life. And I 
believe that if your parents were to give 
you a magnificent present but were not to 
love you, you would say: I don’t care a 
bit for what they do for me if they don’t 
love me. Sometimes, boys and girls, 
when I see what a beautiful world it is 
and think that God has given us all its 
wealth of beauty and wonder, I think to 
myself ‘‘ And yet, if God had not told me 
that He loved me I should feel cold and 
sad notwithstanding all His gifts.””’ What 
moves my heart:to music, and fills my 
lips with carols is that the Son of Man 
came to give His life, His love to me, 
because God so loved this world. 








II.—1st SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


“ Bring forth fruit with 
patience.” 


Luke viii. 15: 


ONE of our poets once said that when 
God takes a text He “ preaches patience.”’ 
And one of the best of our hymn-writers 
says that “‘ God never is before His time.” 
He is never in a hurry as we are. Of 
course, it is also true that He never 
slumbers or sleeps. He does not work 
in fits and starts. If he has some work on 
hand He does not put in an hour or two 
just when He happens to be in the mood. 
He rests not day nor night, and yet—He 
takes His time. He finishes everything. 
The most wonderful thing about God’s 
handiwork is the exquisite finish. No- 
thing is scamped; nothing is crushed ; 
nothing is left half done and then painted 
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over to look as if it were quite complete. 
‘‘ God takes a text and preaches patience.” 

Jesus Christ here is showing the dis- 
ciples how true this is from the harvest 
field, and from the fruit that ripens in the 
summer and autumn sun. Don’t you 
think it is a wonderful thing ? It would 
be so easy for God to make a beautiful 
red and gold apple, and if you could make 
one you would like to make it straight 
off and have done with it. And it takes 
God the best part of a year to make an 
apple. The machinery is kept going for 
months in God’s great apple factory, and 
only after months of slow, quiet, constant 
labour are the apples turned out, perfectly 
made and finished. Their final coat of 
paint—crimson and gold—is put on, and 
God’s work is done. That is how God 
preaches patience. And, boys and girls, 
let me say that you cannot get any kind 
of completeness and perfection without 
patience. I wish I could look inside 
some of your cupboards at home. I 
wonder what I should find. Oh! here’s 
quite a promising piece of knitting. 
Dear me! It looks like half the leg of 
a stocking. Why, yes, of course, a certain 
little girl known to you made up her mind 
to knit a pair of stockings once, and when 
she had done half the first stocking—well, 
she tired of it, and put it away ; and I am 
afraid if any one is waiting for those 
stockings he will have to go barefooted 
for a long time yet. That little girl— 
known to you—has not learned to bring 
forth fruit with patience. 

And the boys! I wonder what else 
is inthat cupboard. I don’t wonder your 
mother wants to clean the place out and 
start afresh. All those odds and ends of 
carpentering. They were all going to be 
something once. They will none of them 
be anything now. 

‘““So many worlds, so much to do, 
So little done.”’ 

You have not learned to bring forth 
fruit with patience. If God were like 
you we should never have anything better 
than a green sour apple that was not more 
than half finished. 

Do you know the power of the Lord 
Jesus over the world all these centuries 
has been because we see in Him the One 
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Perfect Son of God, the Perfect Life, the 
Perfect Sacrifice, and, as you all remembe1, 
when He hung upon His cross: He said 
“It is finished.” Absolutely fintshed— 
perfect—complete. So He brought forth 
fruit with patience, and on that fruit, the 
harvest of His Love and Patience, we have 
been feeding ever since. I want you to 
think of that. 


Il].—2npD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


Matthew ii. 9—‘‘ The Star . . . came and 
stood over where the young Child was.” 


OF all the stories in the New Testament 
there is none more wonderful than the 
story of the Star and the Stable. Every 
boy and girl knows it by heart, but I 
sometimes wonder whether they learn 
the real lesson from it. The men who 
followed the star were such great, rich, 
famous men. Evidently in their own 
country they were what small boys call 
“sreat swells.”” They were accustomed 
to be bowed down to; and when they paid 
visits they visited their friends in very 
beautiful and sumptuous mansions and 
palaces. Evidently when they set out 
on their journey they expected to find 
a young king, lying cradled in all the pomp 
of a royal palace, with a retinue of court- 
iers and attendants. I have sometimes 
thought that if the star had been alive 
it would have laughed aloud and clapped 
its hands—as stars are said to do—at 
what looked like an excellent joke. Some 
dear, wise, old greybeards seeking a palace 
and finding—a stable! Just think of it. 
If they had not been very wise men they 
would have turned up their superior noses 
and gone away, railing at the star for 
leading them on a wild-goose chase, and 
if they had not been as good as they were 
wise they never would have believed that 
God’s cradles could possibly be mangers, 
and God’s Messiahs be born in stables. 
But they were wise and good, and when 
the star stayed over the stable they did 
not question but made their way inside, 
and offered their gifts to the young Child 
who lay among the straw. 

One of the long lessons of the Christmas 
season which you all ought to learn is how 
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easy it is to be deceived by appearances. 
Can any good thing come out of Nazareth ? 
the people asked later when they heard 
about the place where Jesus was brought 
up. Can any Goodness or Greatness make 
its cradle ina stable ? Some people would 
never believe that such a thing was 
possible, though all the stars in the firma- 
ment cast their silver beams around it. 
I know how it is with you boys and girls. 
A gilded throne and a glittering crown, 
and purple robes, and crowds of brilliant 
courtiers, and you would feel full of awe 
and faith. But when you are shown a 
poor carpenter’s wife, and an Infant Child 
in a manger, and look in the stable of 
a village inn, are you quite sure you would 
not hold back your gold and frankincense 
and myrrh, thinking there was some mis- 
take, and you had been misled by the 
star you followed. Only very wise men 
and women are not deceived by outward 
appearances. They are just as prepared 
to find God in a stable as in a palace; in 
a rude wooden manger as in a cradle 
decked with gems. This is my Christmas 
message for the boys and girls: Don’t 
be deceived by the gauds and shows of 
the world. Don’t think that all is gold 
that glitters. Don’t despise what is 
simple and humble and homely. Re- 
member that God’s Son was cradled in 
a manger, and that it was not over a 
palace but over a stable that His guiding 
star stayed. In other words, think of 
the meaning of this wonderful story— 
the Story of the Star and the Stable. 


IV.—3rpD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


Prov. xx. 1—“‘ Even a child is known by 
his doings.” 


I SHOULD not be surprised to know that 
you boys and girls have friends whom 
you have been much with during the past 
year. You cansay to them to-day “I know 
you so much better than this time last 
year.” Perhaps you know each other’s 
faults and weaknesses; you know each 
other’s likes and dislikes. But you know 
the best about one another—the things 
that are best worth knowing; and you 
none of you love each other for what is 


worst in the character, but for what is 
best in it. 

I have been thinking about the year 
that is over, and how well God 
must know us all. He knows us altoge- 
ther. He has spent a year with us. 
He has watched us playing our games 
and learning our lessons. He has seen 
whether we help our brothers and sisters 
better than we used to do. He has heard 
the rude words, and the quarrelsome 
words, and the disagreeable tone, the 
whine, and the murmur, and the com- 
plaint. He has read strange things in 
our hearts sometimes—thoughts that we 
should be very ashamed for any one to 
know. Bitter thoughts, and angry 
thoughts, and spiteful thoughts and 
selfish thoughts and jealous thoughts, and 
mean thoughts, and foolish thoughts— 
Oh! what a pity it has all been! How 
the Book of God that contains our li’e 
history for 1904, written in our own hand- 
writing, has been blotted and blurred. 
What ugly writing some of itis. We think 
of it with shame, and then say “ Lord, 
blot it out of the book of Thy remem- 
brance.” If only we could tear some 
of the pages out! 

Yes, boys and girls, we are all known 
by our doings. ‘“‘ Even a child.” Some- 
times you think your doings don’t matter. 
They are not big and important “ doings ” 
such as grown-up people make such a 
fuss about. And perhaps you think 
that anyhow they don’t count. But, 
remember, you are known by them. 
No, it’s not our sayings that count, but 
our doings. It is how we act and live 
that matters. I want to start you to carry 
through the new year your good resolutions, 
and an upward look to God who alone can 
help you to keep them. Therefore, re- 
member, He knows. That is everything. 
He knows. As a great man once said, 
“God and the angels are spectators.” 
You do nothing alone. There is always 
an invisible audience—God and the angels. 
They are witnesses and Heaven is listen- 
ing, and watching, and waiting to help 
you along the good way. May the new 
year be your best year, and may you prove 
in it by your “ doings”’ that you belong 
to Christ and live to do His will. 
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V.—4tTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


Gen. xvi. 13—‘‘ And she called the Name 
of the Lord that spake unto her, ‘ Thou 
God seest me.’ ”’ 


““THou God seest me ’—Thou and me. 
This was Hagar’s discovery, that God was 
looking down on her, and watching her 
life, and waiting to guide and help her 
along the way. She began to see that she 
would never be alone again, and she would 
always have God for her friend and 
helper. It would be God and Hagar ; and 
because God was at her side, life would be 
much easier to live. 

I think Hagar had believed that she was 
living in the dark up to now, and that 
nobody knew anything about her, and so 
nobody sympathized with her or cared 
what happened to her. But when she 
became aware of the presence of God it 
made such a difference. The night was 
over: day had dawned and the great sun 
was mounting high in the heavens. Such 
a pretty thing happened the other day. 
The sun had just arisen, and was making 
the whole world bright. And in a nursery 
there stood a cradle; and a single ray of 
light came through a chink of the blind and 
rested softly on the baby’s face. It was 
as much as to say, “ I have a whole world 
to brighten, but I have a ray of light to 
spare for this dear little one! ‘‘ Thou 
God seest me.”” Even so Hagar’s life lay 
bright in the new beams of light. God’s 
ray had fallen into her heart, and showed 
her that He knew all her secrets, and felt 
for her in all her troubles. And a thrill 
of joy and hope shot through her soul, and 
she cried, ‘‘ Thou God seest me.” 

This is just the thought to begin a New 
Year with. It is such good news; and 
nobody can ever feel lonely or helpless 
who gets a real grip of this truth. Thou 
and me—God and you together; God 
seeing you and you seeing that He sees 
you. God and you aware of one another ; 
thinking of one another; watching one 
another, talking to one another, and, may 
I say, helping one another. It will make 
a pilgrimage way so happy if God and you 
tread it together, and He is your com- 
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panion every step you go. You will never 
go wrong if you take Him with you. You 
will never go where you ought not to go, 
or do what you ought not to do, or say 
what you ought not to say if you walk in 
friendship with God. He will hold you 
up and you will be safe. 

I could tell you of great troubles Hagar 
had, so great that she began to think God 
had forgotten her, and was no longer 
watching. She was wrong. He was 
watching all the while. ‘‘ He that keepeth 
thee shall not slumber.” But, boys and 
girls, it often happens to us in the midst of 
our trials and troubles to think that God 
has forgotten to be gracious. But there is 
no greater mistake. More than your 
earthly father ever feels for you in your 
pains and trials your Heavenly Father 
feels. 

Many years ago now there came to this 
country a company of singers called the 
Jubilee singers. They were black men 
and women. They had all been slaves. 
Many of them had suffered cruelly. They 
had had no friends among men to help 
them or shield them. But God was their 
friend. And when they came to this 
country, one of the most pathetic songs 
they sang was this— 


Nobody knows the trouble I’ve seen, 
And then came the other line— 
Nobody knows but Jesus. 


That was what gave them strength to 
bear their sufferings. Jesus knew their 
sorrows—He who died for them upon the 
Cross. His grace had given them rest and 
peace. Boys and girls, when you get 
older you will begin to feel how awful a 
universe this is we live in, and how vast it 
is—millions of worlds. God has to look 
after them all. Perhaps it will seem to 
you as if He could not possibly care for a 
tiny mite like you. But if so you must 
learn to say with Hagar, “‘ Thou God seest 
me”’—Thou and me. For Jesus came to 
show us all that God has had regard to us 
and has declared His love to us, and is 
waiting to make us His. 


C. SILVESTER HORNE. 











The Lost Heart 


giants and witches were as common 

as gipsies are now, there were wicked 

people who made a business of steal- 
ing hearts, just as pickpockets steal 
watches to-day, and people had to be 
careful of them. A young man of that 
time, Rupert by name, scarcely knew 
what to-do with his, heart-stealing had 
grown so common. One of his friends 
had entrusted his heart to a kind lady, 
who said she would keep it safely for him 
in a strong box along with her jewels. 
But she turned out to be a thief, and when 
she had the heart, she nipped and pinched 
it, compelling him to give her whatever 
he possessed. When she had taken every- 
thing he had, she threw him his heart 
again, but it had been so squeezed and 
scratched that it was good for little any 
more. Another of Rupert’s friends had 
put his heart into a safe, where he kept 
his money, but he grew old so fast that 
at length he opened the safe to see whether 
any harm had come to his heart, and found 
that it had wasted away. Some sort of 
rust had eaten into it, until it was no 
bigger than a rabbit’s heart. Another 
friend had put his heart into the wardrobe, 
covering it up with some of his clothes, 
but the moths got into the clothes, and 
then into the heart, and weakened him 
very much. Rupert was almost at his 
wits’ end to know what to do, for the 
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heart-stealers were so cunning and bold 
that there was little hope of saving one’s 
heart by keeping it in its proper place in 
one’s body, and yet the efforts which his 
friends had made to put their’s in safe 
keeping had turned out badly. 

Before he had decided what to do, there 
came one day terrible news. A wicked 
giant had invaded his country with a 
great army, and the Prince had gathered 
a brave little band to resist the invader. 
Rupert hurried to the battlefield, pressing 
to the front. When he came up, the giant 
was rushing on the Prince, whose sword 
had broken. Rupert had no weapon, but 
he suddenly remembered his removable 
heart, pulled it out of his breast, and threw 
it into the giant’s face. The blow blinded 
the giant for a second or two, and he 
struck crookedly, and that little space of 
time saved the Prince, who seized a sword 
from an attendant, and ran it through the 
giant. His army, seeing their leader 
slain, were struck with terror, and fled. 

When the Prince returned from pur- 
suing the enemy, he ordered Rupert to 
be brought before him. ‘So it was you, 
my friend, who saved your Prince and 
country ?”’ asked the Prince, smiling. 

“Yes, your Highness,’ answered 
Rupert. ‘ I happened to remember I had 
my heart loose and handy. And really, 
I am not sorry I threw it away in such a 
cause. I had tried hard to find a place 
where it might be kept in safety, and could 
not. All that worry is over, and I am 
glad, though I suppose I shall soon die.” 

The Prince smiled again, and opened 
his breast, and there Rupert saw his heart 
hanging beside the Prince’s own. 

“You see,” said the Prince, “ your 
heart was not thrown away after all. ! 
caught it as it rebounded from the giant’s 
face, and if you will, it shall remain next 
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my own. The heart-stealers will never  shrivels ; if we love noble and right things, 
be abie to remove it from the bosom of our heart is safe and grows stronger. And 
your Prince.” the best of all is to forget ourselves and 

You see the meaning. We talk of a do the best we can for our Prince, Jesus 
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man putting his heart into his work, or Christ, even when it seems like throwing 
burying it in his cash-box, or giving it to our heart away. He will take care it is 
someone. If we put our heart into un-_ not really lost. 

worthy aims and doings, it shrinks and Joun A. HAMILTON 
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THE old meaning of the word insolent 
was unusual, or contrary to custom. It 
meant, in the first instance, apparently 
neither more nor less than that a man 
had the courage of his convictions. 

* * * 


Pope was only known to fall asleep at 
table once, and that was when the Prince 
of Wales of the period complacently under- 
took to explain to him the mysteries of 
versification. He may be forgiven. The 
poet, I mean, not the Prince. 

* * * 


A GREAT poet was once standing before 
Amiens Cathedral. A friend asked him 
to explain how it was that the modern 
world with all its mechanical resources 
was powerless to produce such architec- 
ture. He replied: “The builders of 
Amiens had convictions; we have only 
opinions.” Gothic architecture—a thing 
of beauty and a joy for ever—arose in its 
incomparable majesty at the bidding of 
faith in things unseen as yet. 

* * * 


I ONCE sat for an hour pending the 
arrival of a belated train in the formal 
waiting-room of a cheerless London sta- 
tion. It was winter, and the gloom of a 
sunless day was deepening. The gas was 
not yet lighted, but the fire which flickered 
in the grate threw into relief the faces of 
all, or nearly all, of those who sat stiff and 
silent, at irregular intervals, around the 
place. The rain was on the roof, and 
everyone within looked tired and dejected, 
whilst the hands of the clock crawled over 
the dial. The tedium grew oppressive ; 
it seemed as if it would never end. I could 
scarcely see the people, and sat as cheer- 


less as the rest, wrapped in thoughts 
which were not diverting. Suddenly, just 
as the situation was growing intolerable, 
a middle-aged woman, dressed in cheap 
furs, and with a vulgar display of jewelry, 
rose from her seat by the fire. She had at 
that moment discovered there was a book 
on the table, and I imagine, poor soul, 
that—on the principal of any port in a 
storm—she had rushed to the conclusion 
that it might beguile the time. Anyhow, 
she swiftly possessed herself of the volume 
and noisily retreated with it. But as she 
was about to resume her seat she made 
the unwelcome discovery that it was a 
Bible. Instantly she walked back and 
flung it contemptuously down, and with an 
evil leer glanced round the room, seeking 
smiles of approval. Silence fell across the 
place again. The clock ticked audibly in 
the lull of the shunting of trains outside. 
Then, after a minute or two had passed, 
a poorly-clad young woman, whom no one 
had noticed because she had sat in the 
darkest corner, came slowly forward. 
Some black coals fell at that moment into 
the glowing heart of the fire; the flames 
blazed up, and I glanced at the refined 
and beautiful face of one who might have 
sat to some great religious artist for a 
picture of the Madonna. She looked 
neither to right nor left, but reverently 
took up the despised Book and went back 
and held it unopened on her knee—as a 
queen might hold her sceptre—whilst the 
pure sensitive face shone as if at the bid- 
ding of thoughts too deep for words. 
I have often heard of “unspoken ser- 
mons’; that day I came under the 
mystic spell of one of them in a silence 
which had suddenly become golden. 
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THERE is such 
a constant rush 
of new books 
that it is well 
that we should 
sometimes be 
recalled to the wisdom of the old. Emerson 
used to say that when anybody recom- 
mended a new book he felt a serious call 
to take down from the shelf one of the 
classics. Constance Countess De la Warr 
evidently believes that the present genera- 
tion is in danger of neglecting a volume 
which has passed with flying colours the 
literary scouting of Europe for centuries, 
and was a favourite with Shakespeare, 
and therefore she has compiled with 
admirable taste a sheaf of ‘‘ Thoughts 
Luther was just finish- 
ing his translation of the Bible when 
Michel, Seigneur de Montaigne, was born 
at the ancestral chdteau of his race at 
Perigord, in France. He began writing 
his Essays in 1572, the year of the St. 
Bartholomew massacre, and they were 
published in 1580. He has been described 
as a sort of imperfect Socrates, a bold, 
inquisitive, shrewd cross-examiner of the 
accepted traditions of mankind. It is 
certain that he broke up a good deal of 
fallow ground and set better men than 
himself thinking. He recognised the 
irony of life, and wove his quaint fancies 
and fantastic humour about it. He hated 
the dissimulation of the age and smote it, 
hip and thigh. He broke with the frigid 
traditions of learning, and with quick 
sympathy made his philosophy of life 
plain to the way-faring man, and carried 
the wisdom that is profitable to direct from 
the schools to the street. Balzac said of 
him that he carried human reason as far 
and as high as it could go, both in politics 
and morals. Montaigne thought with 
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LOVERS QUEST 


the learned and talked with the common 
people. He gave the world his learning 
in undress, and was the first to throw the 
wisdom of experience and philosophy into 
the familiar essay. This little book gives 
not all, but much of the pith of his 
message, and with it a vivid glimpse of 
his life—a life that was rich in speculation, 
rare in courage, and happy in its friend- 
ships. By way of frontispiece there is 
a portrait, and the selections are intro- 
duced in a few pithy but weighty words 
by Mr. Egerton Castle. We thank Lady 
De la Warr for putting in a nut-shell 
so much ripe wisdom from the lips of one 
of the Immortals. 

Far back in the sixties of last century 
a shy Oxford scholar, who sought to mask 
his identity under the assumed name of 
Lewis Carroll, wrote a fantastic mirth- 
provoking book to please a little girl of 
his acquaintance, and awoke to find 
himself famous. No one who has read 
*“‘ Alice in Wonderland ” will be surprised 
that such a romance took the world by 
storm. Its delicious humour and frank 
absurdity proved resistless to both old and 
young, and both were greatly helped by 
the clever drawings with which Sir Jobn 
Tenniel enriched his friend’s story. It 
was told in instalments, and with no 
thought of publication, and it is interesting 
to recall the fact that it was George Mac- 
donald who finally persuaded Lewis Car- 
roll to make other children—outside Dean 
Liddell’s household—happy, by printing 
a tale as full of grotesque situations as of 
delicious mirth. ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland ” 
was followed by “ Through the Looking- 
Glass,” and at a long interval by “ Sylvie 
and Bruno,” and all of them appear now 
in cheap artistic editions with the old 
illustrations. Little folks who like to live 
half in fact and half in fairyland are 
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certain 
reprints. 
Amongst all the worshipful women of 
the land “Miss Florence Nightingale ” 
holds bycommon consent a unique place. 
She gave the nation in one of the darkest 
years of the Victorian era the glory of the 
great example of self-sacrifice. She was 
the pioneer of a great movement which 
has effected within living memory a silent 
revolution in the treatment of human 
pain. When Miss 
Nightingale began 
her beneficent work 
during the war in 
the Crimea there 
were plenty of 
nurses of a kind— 
the kind’ which 
Dickens satirized'so 
mercilessly in the 
pages of “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit.” She 
was the first of a 
new order which 
brought to the 
succour of human 
distress trained 
aptitudes and skill. 
It is not too much 
to¥isay that Flo- 
rence | Nightingale 
and the nurses who 
laboured ‘at her side 
in}the hospital fat 
Scutari not only 
soothed the dying 
and helped back to 
health the sick and wounded, but thrilled 
the heart of England by their modest 
heroism and _ patient devotion. In 
this admirable monograph written with 
full access to personal facts, many 
touching and impressive side-lights are 
thrown on a gracious personality, as 
well as on a succession of golden deeds 
which have made Florence Nightingale’s 
name a household word wherever the 
English language is spoken. The book 
contains a number of interesting portraits 
and pictures, and not a few attractive 
anecdotes concerning this heroine of real life. 
Messrs. Macmillan are also bringing out 
this season selected volumes of the Globe 
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Library, bound in green limp leather with 
full gilt backs and edges, which make 
them especially appropriate for school 
prizes and gift books. Professor Masson’s 
edition of ‘‘ The Poetical Works of Mil- 
ton”’ is before us, and a more beautiful 
book of its kind it would be hard to find. 
No living scholar knows more about the 
great Puritan poet than Dr. Masson, and 
this volume with its numerous aids to 
interpretation has passed through nu- 
merous editions 
= since it was first 
published in 1877. 
It deserves a new 
lease of life in this 
attractive guise. 
The Bishop of 
Ripon has just pub- 
lished a_ beautiful 
allegory entitled 
“The Christ-Child 
and the Three Ages 
of Man.” It is an 
attempt to show 
how the gospel of 
the Incarnation 
meets the needs of 
humanity in youth, 
manhood, and old 
age. The little book, 
though in bulk 
scarcely more than 
a pamphlet, places 
in a mystical set- 
ting the far reach- 
ing and enduring 
appeal to the 
world’s heart of Bethlehem. 
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“Thoughts from Montaigne,’ selected by 
Constance Countess De la Warr. Portrait. 
Eveleigh Nash, London (2s. 6d. net). 

“« Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.” Illus- 
trated. ‘‘ Through the Looking Glass.’ Illus- 
trated (2s. net). ‘‘ The Story of Sylvie and 
Bruno.” Illustrated (3s. 6d. net). By Lewis 
Carroll. Macmillan and Co., London. 

““ The Life of Florence Nightingale,’ by Sarah 
A. Tooley. Illustrated. Bousfield and Co., 
London (5s.). 

“The Poetical Works of John Milton,” with 
Introduction by David Masson, M.A., LL.D. 
Macmillan and Co., London (5s. net). 

“The Christ-Child and the Three Ages of 
Man,” by William Boyd Carpenter, D.D., Bishop 
of Ripon. J. M. Dent and Co., London (1s. 6d. net). 
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Pitman’s Commercial Works. 





Pitman’s Commercial 
Correspondence and 
Commercial English 


A collection of model business letters covering 
the whole field of commercial correspondence, 
and comprising a larger number of specimens 
of letters in every-day business style than are 
to be found in any other book. A section of 
the work-furnishes guidance for a correct style 
of writing. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Pitman’s Commercial 
Law of England 


A handbook for business men and advanced 
classes in schools. By J. A. Slater, B.A., 
LL.B. (Lond.), barrister-at-law. The aim of 
this work is to provide a guide to the main 
principles of the Commercial Law of England 
which will serve as a useful text-book for 
various examinations, With facsimiles of com- 
mercial documents. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 











Pitman’s Shorthand 
Instructor 


A new and complete Exposition of Sir Isaac 
Pitman’s System of Phonography. Designed 
for Class or Self-Instruction. Containing in- 
struction in both the Corresponding and 
Reporting Styles, with over one hundred 
Reading and Writing Exercises. Fceap. 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 





Pitman’s Commercial 
Handwriting 


A complete guide to business handwriting, 
designed either for use in class or for self- 
tuition. Contains instructions for the rapid 
acquirement of a good business style. Fur- 
nishes also directions for the formation of Civil 


Service and legal styles. Fcap. 4to, quarter 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 











A Complete Catalogue of Shorthand, Typewriting and 
Commercial Publications, gratis and post-free, 
on application. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd., 
! Amen Corner, London, E.C. Bath & New York. 








“NO BETTER FOOD.” 
DR. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., &c. 


Fry's 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Gocod, 


‘* The most perfect form of Cocoa.” 
Guy's Hospital Gazette. 
300 GOLD MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. 


The Oldest and Best. 


“ Having made a fresh 

trial of its virtues, we 

+ feel no hesitation in re- 

commending it to all 
housewives ” 

Tus Queen. 


For PURNITURE, BROWN 
BOOTS, PATENT LEATHER, 
OIL-CLOTHS, AND ALL VAR- 
NISHED AND ENAMELLED 
GOODS 


VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 






























WORLD’S CURE 
FOR 
Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Influenza, Whooping: | 
Cough, Hoarseness, &e, 
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BO® The enormous Success of Owbridge's Lung 
oe Tonic could not have been won, and continue 


to increase after 30 YEARS, apart from 


3®@-. 
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its great intrinsic merit as the most %@6 
efficacious remedy ever known. Beware te® 
of Substitutes ; ask for ‘*‘OWBRIDGB” PRS 


when buving Lung Tonic and 
TAKE NO OTHER. 

Prepared by 

> W.T.OWBRIDGE, Ltd , Hull 

@a 


Sold everywhere in bottles, at 
1s. 14d., 48 9d., ds. 6d.. & Lis. 
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VING. 


o> [DRIVING THEN ANTAY? 











Colds, 
Bronchitis 


and all other 
Troubles of the 
Lungs and Bron- 
chial Tubes can 
be prevented or 


DRIVEN AWAY 


by the prompt and judicious use of 


GERAUDEL’S 
PASTILLES 


No cough can stand out against the persuasive 
appeal of these Pastilles. They carry off all 
irritating matter. They make the breathing 
free and clear. They give resisting power to 
the bronchial tubes. 





All Chemists sell them. 72 in a Tube for 1/1%. 








BUTTER - SCOTCH 


The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 


Laneet, 
Manufactory, London, W.C. 




















IRD'S 
CUSTARD 


PowDER 


Completely supersedes the use of Eggs in the 
Preparation of High-Class Custard — Greatly 
increases the popularity of all Sweet Dishes—The 
unfailing resource of every successful Hostess, 


Rich in Nutriment—Delicate in Flavour. 


NO EGGS! NO RISK! NO TROUBLE! 














GOLD MEDAL 
Health Exhibition, London 


The British Medical 
Fournal says 

‘* Benger’s Food 

has, by its 

excellence, 

established 

a reputa- 

tion of 


FOR 


‘a 
Y INFANTS, 


INVALIDS, & THE AGED 
Delicious, Nutritive, Digestible. 


Benger’s Food is sold in Tins by 
Chemists, &c., everywhere. 
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